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cloth and swathed in haywisps, being material newly arrived 
to smarten us up for modern hospitalities. Some heavy oaken 
chairs stand about a huge oaken table in the upper end of the 
hall, which is raised in a step about a foot high, a little to the 
ht of the doorway. 

~ turned = other way, a what seemed to be a 
combination of a staircase and a bridge, the steps leading u 
under the platform ; the whole of this strange contrivance at 
heavy stanchions, steps, platform, and balustrades, being of 
black shining oak. Among the stanchions lean some worm- 


eaten lances and rusty halb pparently for the purpose 
of hooking and epeariag vi \ 


fall over; or as a warning to be cautious in ascending 
comiiog these formidable stairs. 

The platform at the top opens upon a corridor going round 
the interior of the upper story, over the cloister. The rooms 
on the upper story have been modernised, so far as furniture, 
carpets, curtains, and mirrors. Some of the old oak carvin 
has been painted white, and picked out with gold. The white 
puint is rather yellow by this time, and the gilding is rather 
brown. But the front rooms are cheerful, lit with broad deep 
bay windows. The two corner rooms are the drawing-room 
and library, and there is a billiard-room between. We dined 
in the library, and papa complained that the dinner got cold 











Literature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
THE TRAMPER'S BED—AND THE KING'S. 


Down by the side of a sweet clover-stack, 
On a summer night, I lie on my back. 
Clear space is above me; and there, as I lie, 
I look straight up to the stars in the sky. 
Once, when the King was dethroned by the mob, 
They swarmed to his palace, to stare or to rob ; 
And the ma emey lackies flung open the doors, 
t oes 





And cl ped along ished floors. 
Then it was I caught sight of his Majesty’s bed, 
With its canopy, gilded and carved, overhead ;— 


If his Majesty wishes the stars to behold, ; 
And looks up, he can see but the carving and gold! 
Some night, should my soul be unbound as I sleep, 
And downward an Angel in search of it sweep, 
No bar, ro obstruction, would hinder his flight ;— 
With a wave of his wings by my corpse he would light. 
But what, if the soul to be loosed were the King’s? 
Could an oy reach that by the poise of his wings? 
Could he easily cleave through a palace his way ? 
Through ceilings bedizened, through floors in decay— 
Through gorgeous apartments and bare attic rooms, 
For lords and for ladies, for valets and grooms— 
Through a quaint peakéd roof rising high o’er the 
whole— 
Could he enter, and tenderly waft off the soul ? 
Better, then, is the bed by the sweet clover-stack, 
With the stars in full view, and the clear Angel’s track ! 
And though much be not mine of this world’s pleasant 


things, 
I should care not to barter my couch for the King’s! 


———_¢——_——_— 


EDITH CLAREL. 

A STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
CHAPTER vV.—CAERCOMBE. 
(From Edith's Pink Book.) 


To-day we came home. Home is to me a strange word. 
It is a strange place, too, and yet not altogether unfamiliar. 
It seems like some quaint old mansion one has read of in a 
story, and afterwards dreamed about, assuming some charac- 
ter of the story in one’s dream. I was here only once before, 
and that was when I was quite a child; so that my recollec- 
tions of Caercombe were very dim. It must be nearly twelve 


years ago. 

Ishould never have thought of the expression “coming 
home” if it had not been for Mrs. Cruett, the faded old house- 
keeper, She was standing on the hall-steps, in a limp grey 
silk gown that must be at least a century old, as we drove 
over the rattling drawbridge, under the portcullis arch, into 
the cloistered court. 

She looked as grim and medigeval—as much an immemorial 
part of the establishment as the heraldic griffins carved in 
grey stone over the doorway of the hall. rs. Cruett seemed 
overcome by her feudal emotions at first. Her bony knuckles 
twitched, and her puckered lips trembled as she clutched my 
father’s hand and kissed it. hen she found her voice, she 
said in a very shaky treble, “God bless you, Master Philip! 
welcome home once more.” 

“Home!” thought I, as I looked round at the queer old 
Mullioned lattice windows above the cloister columas of the 
court, and the weird grey stone faces of the spoutheads leer- 
ing wickedly at one another from the battlement, and then 
turned to the faded Mrs. Cruett again, as she stood in the 


damp sepulchral Gothic folds of her grey silk finery 


ruett had relapsed from her effusion of feeling into 
a courtesies and —— for my “=> 
tw she caught my eye. “And, gracious me, is 
little miss?” she cried, taking me by both hands as it I had 
been a child, and regarding me with rather grim approbation. 
“She has grew quite a , I declare. Now you'll hardly 
Temember the old place at all, miss, I dare say. Leastways, 
ap quite grew out of my recollections—which a sweet 
le creature you was then, miss, and very wilful.” 
aly (tia time we had: got Go the hall, which has a peaked 
, With oaken rafters and a lantern. The walls are wains- 
cotted about eight feet up, ang on rudely carved oaken pedes- 
tals in the corners stand suits of armour like rusty iron husks 
of men, with movuldy masks in the helmets. There was a 
smouldering log fire deep in between the Gothic pillars of a 
great stone chimney. 

On the high mantle cornice stands a very massive and dis- 
mal bust of the founder, with a baid head, broad square-cut 
beard, high ruff, and Latin inscription. Over his head the 
caken panelling goes up in a kind of scrolly trophy (sur- 
Mounted by faded and tattered pennons) containing a carved 
aad painted piece of blazonry, with innumerable quarterings. 

The walls are hung above the wainscoting with full-length 
Parchment-faced, peak-bodied, puffy-thighed, long-stockinged, 
Tound-toed ancestors, in dilapidated black frames. 

The sunshine slanted in through stained windows on a vast 


‘ollection of packages—arm-chairs, sofas, a grand piano, and| the broad 


ing such a dist , and says we must dine in the hall, 
where I think we shall get cold ourselves. : 

The hall is @ very dreary place by candle-light. I went 
round the house before retiring for the night. It is a very 
“ ghosty” house, and I am sure must be haunted. Cousin 
Ambrose said at dinner that I reminded him of some of the 
family pictures; he thought it was the pale lady in the ta- 
pestry chamber. I asked who she was, but papa frowned at 
him, and he stopped short; so there was a pretty little mys- 


at once. 
“Bape is rather superstitious, and I should not at all wonder 
if there was a ghost in the family. I said nothing more 
about it; but when cousin Ambrose went home to the rec- 
tory, and they went to bed, I went and peeped into all the 
spare bed-rooms round the corridor; and sure enough, in the 
north-east turret, I found one hung with faded arras. There 
was a wonderful ancient bed, and the furniture had not been 
modernised like the other bed-rooms. 
Over the chimney-piece was the portrait of the pale lady, a 
very interesting face and a picture. It looks like a 
Vandyke. The expression very melancholy; the eyes 
have a wild and wistful look that is very strange and fasci- 
poting: I shail make out her history to-morrow from Mrs. 

Truett. 

In the meantime the hoarse old belfry clock has struck 
twelve, and I am not the least bit sleepy. I have been de- 
scribing the place in my journal in hopes of going to sl 
over it, for descriptions are drowsy things both to write an: 
to read. And besides, some day, when I am far away, and 
all the present time has faded into the dim distance of me- 
mory, I shall like to be able to recur to the first impressions of 
oo 

he moon is shining in through my mullion window. I 
think I must do a little description of the out-door scenery to 
finish me off for the night. 
I have been | out of my window till I am cold, and 
my fire is gone out. I have been watching the broad moon's 
face in the dappled water of the moat, where the stream comes 
rippling into it from under one of the en bri 
The garden is a formal oblong o! ah 
through which the Caer floats slowly along its bricked chan- 
nel, crossed here and there by bridges, and expanding into 
fish pools square and round. The trees of the are 
trimmed into grotesque shapes, as also is the venerable yew 
hedge which keeps the kitchen garden out of sight. In front 
of both gardens is « square piece of water about as large as 
the two put together. 
On the opposite side of it stand some weird old Scotch firs, 
whose tortuous stems and arms at random swung, silvered by 
the moon, stand out from the dark wood behind, and writhe 
down reflected in the still black water. Beyond thecorner of 
the wood, sloping down towards the south, undulate the dark- 
plumed knolls of the park, thw here and there the 
dimly-luminous horizon of the sea, which lies some six or 
seven miles away. 
CHAPTER VI.—COUSIN AMBROSE. 

(From the Pink Book.) 


I am glad we have come down a week before the arrival of 
our guests, so as to make acquaintance with the old place in 
the silence of its long-untenanted desolation. It will be 
leasant to see it brighten up, as the brown sackcloth and 
y-wisp furniture-buds of the hall unfurl themselves into gay 
carpets and curtains, and the house blossoms into a sense of 
"Geake autoas anand everything for us before 
ousin Ambrose to arrange 1D, us 
our arrival, and indeed has been most kin and thoughtful as 
it is, going carefully over the house at first and sending us 
— of the things — at bese em he — as he 
, that we were daw 0 y, 80 
that he was obliged to come up to town hineelf ; = 5 
tainly did more in four or five days than we all had done in 
as many weeks. 

Cousin Ambrose has a great deal of taste and savoir faire. 
His manner and appearance are a little solemn, under which 
there is sometimes a twinkle of sly humour. I have some- 
times thought his seriousness was rather affected, as a part of 
clerical costume; but there is a eS in his na- 
= Mr. Knyvett told me he was the Archdeacon at 
co) 1 
Cousin Ambrose, by the way, seemed rather shocked on 
héaring that Mr. Knyvett was invited to come here; 4 
him “that profligate,” which is rather a hard word. 
seemed also to have a dislike to Mr. Denzil, of whom, how- 
ever, he said no worse than that he was flighty and Quixotic, 
full of wild v: and without 9 settled opinions. 

I defended Mr. Denzil, whom I like very much, and said 
that he had a great 
which cousin Ambrose replied, “ These ve though 
are the winged seed of the mind’s weeds. seed is heavy 
and must be planted ; good fruit comes of careful grafting. 
The natural miod is a garden of thistles and nettles, or an 
orchard of sour seedlings.” He spoke in so and di- 
dactic a tone, that I (being a little hurt at the reciation of 
a person whom I had con: ied to approve of) said I was 
sure that eloquent was from the sermons of some 
ancient divine, Tillotson, or Stillingfleet, or the judicious 
Hooker. But though an excellent commonplace, 1 did not 
think it applicable to Mr. Denzil more than anybody else. At 
which he seemed a little ruffled, and has no more about 
either Mr. Denzil or Mr. wm Magy since. 





When I awoke this , Gaetana was drawing back 
curtain across my window bay, and the sunshine 


other furniture, with their legs in the air, all clothed in sack-| 






























































any unfortunate victim who it | scul 
or dee 


of imaginative thought. Upon | sofas 
ts 


was streaming into the room. My dreams had been in some 
other part of the world, and I was a moment or two before I 
remembered w I was. 


“ Cara signorino mia,” said she; “I do not know how you 
can sleep so beautifully in this terrible house! Ihave passed a 
night—and such a t ! that—Madonna! I have not been 
able to close ae pe was so frightened ; and I have such a 
headache, and feel all cramped in my limbs this morning.” 

I looked at her and saw that her large dark fring . 
were swollen and watery ; and she wore that almost ludic- 
rously profound expression of grievous ill-usage under which 
her features always remind me of a tragic mask in Greek 
pture. So boldly cut in form, and so deeply abandoned to 
the simplicity of despair unaffected and undissembled, as to 
border on caricature; but of that classic period of art when 
even caricature could not dispense with beauty. 

“ What is the matter, my pretty Gaetana?”’ said [; “ tell 
me all your misfortunes, and I will try to comfort you.” I 

t 


ig | knew she could often be deeply melancholy on very 


materials ; that, since she came to England, loneliness Eas 
been a considerable ingredient in her misfortunes; and that a 
kind word and a little Italian gossip often go near to re- 
move her fit. She came and sat on my bed, took one of my 
hands, and kissed it, and held it to her breast. 

“ You have a good heart, my mistress, but you will only 
laugh at me; for you en neither fear nor believe any- 
thing. Bat I was very unhappy when I went to bed. The 
iron grating before my window made me think of dl cc 
father that died a prisoner in the Vicaria.’ And C) 
Garrueta, the housekeeper, showed me a bad countenance. I 
think that old woman has the evil eye. And the footmen 
with white legs said things to me that | could not understand, 
—— am beginning to speak English, and can ask for 
nearly all I want at table. But I knew that they were mock- 
ing me, for the housemaid laughed so much. And Monzu 
Crenon, the valet, = himself patronising airs, and spoke 
loftily to the men with white legs, and they put their tongues 
in their cheeks. And Zulian, the cook, who is usually kind to 
me, and takes areas because we are b th Italians,though heis 
a Venetian and I am Ischian), was very cross, because he said 
the charcoal was bad, and hardly a bar at the bottom of the 
fornacelle. But I think in my own mind that it was because 
Monzu Crenon made him jealous. It was not my fault that 
Monzu sat on the box with me behind the carriage! I can- 
not look at Monzu without horror. But Zulian said an ug) 
word to me, and did not sit next to me at supper. I tbii 
Zulian has a dog’s heart. And when I came up to undress 
you, and thought you would say a word or two that — 
would console me, you were ae and only said, ‘ 
to bed, Gaetana ! night!’ and 
when I touched the walls they seemed all damp. Sol got a 

of charcoal ; I think Zulian is right: the charcoal is bad 
this country. It made a most ugly smell so that I was al- 
most suffocated. And the walls are damp, for this morning 
the of the Madonna Della Carmine and Saint Antonio, 
that I pinned up over my bed, are quite " oy 9 they bad 
been crisp with pany | rolled in my box. Then I lay awake 
and thought of my home, and I thought of my poor 
mother who died of a broken heart almost a year after 
father. I thought of our “yo on the mountain, where I 
used to sit before the door in the shadow of the fig-trees and 
vines weaving at my ribbon loom, when my betrothed 
Antonio would sit by me and tell me stories about the coast of 
Barbary and the coral and the midst of the sea. I can- 
not keep anything I love. I have a bad destiny. He was to 
have married me thatsummer. Howl waited for him with 
my whole heart! Day afler day as the boats came in I 
waited at the Marina. At last his boat came. I knew the 
sail, for there was a dark patch in the corner; how my heart 
leaped for joy when I saw it! But when I strained my eyes 
for my Antonio, and thought, ‘Why does he not wave some- 
thing white that I may see him?’ the boat came nearer and 
still 1 looked in vain, and the faces of the men were sad when 
they saw me, and they said, ‘ Poor Gaetana!’ At last they 
told me he was dead with a sun stroke. He died raving of 
me they said. His bones lie among the coral reefs without 
Christian burial. But I have had masses said to refresh him, 
poor soul, and the souls of my parents. And while I lay 
awake thinking of these things and weeping, I heard strange 
voices in the house; and I thought it was the nd 
then there was a wind came from the sea, and with it there 
began such a groaning and creaking and clanking of 


fright ; 


I went to my room, 





‘ should ao — ~ monacella 
of a great old palazzo like this, and an 

too, must be unacosaterribile. This morning Ehave a head- 
ache—almost my head splits itself. Why did I come so far 
away from my country to die?” 


Coraggio, cara Gaetana mia !” said I ; “ be of heart! 
Everybody feels unsettled for a little while in anew . The 
vil blacksmith will soon Zaulian’s ; and 


we have to hop goblins in England that the ratcatcher can- 
not dispose of. As for the creaking and clanking outside your 
window, it can have been nothing but the drawbridge sway- 
ing in the wind. If the a is —. ty = —»*] 
r bed brought up and you 6 sleep pan 
ySoseaal was sure to give yea a headache. Sad memories of 
the past always rise when the mind is troubled, but 
will sink Do not be disconsolate. Remember 
love you, and will take care no harm comes to you, my daugh- 
ter. Perhaps this winter we shall see Naples; and now 
me get up! The sun seems high, and we have a great deal 
to do to-day; Sao perse all that mountain of 
movables over jouse.” 

There was indeed a great deal to do. Soon after breakfast 
came cousin Ambrose, and said he had sent the carpenter and 
his man to The housemaids and footmen and grooms 
came to help, and we fell to work in earnest. 

There was such a Ginn, and hoisting, and ange, Band 

an fetching and carry 
brary fro—such excursions to make out which things 


mamma was 
with Mr. Pouchett, the agent, and I was left as queen of the 
Chaos with cousin Ambrose for my prime minister. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE PALE LADY IN THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER. 
(From the Pink Book.) 


On one of our excursions along the corridor, when we were 
sorting hearthrugs, there was a difficulty in finding one green 
coough for the green bed-room ; and we had to look round the 
other bed-rooms to see if we had not already misapplied one 
such as was wanted, when we stumbled upon the mysterious 
tapestried chamber. 

“ Ha |” said I, guing in with premeditated unconsciousness, 
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and making m Wits exiematine, woe. after a 


preparatory 
sweep over old-fashioned ture and hangings, my 
settled on the portrait—* here is the pale lady ! tell me 

hi ? 


r 
“ How do you know it is the pale lady?” said he, looking 
rather embarrassed. 

* Because I have ears and eyes‘ You said yesterday at din- 
ner that I reminded you of the pale lady in the tapestried 
chamber ; and here I see a tapestried chamber, and a portrait 
of a pale lady.” é 

“Why did you not ask me to tell you at the time, if my 
casual remark awakened your curiosity ?” 

“ Because curiosity is said to be a female vice, andI make 
it a rule, whenever I feel curious about anything which is not 
of immediate importance, to wait till another opportunity. If 
the thing be worth knowing, the other opportunity is sure to 
come—and by this means I avoid frittering away my mind on 


av pursuit of momentary trifles.” 
“Do. ou mean by momentary, things of a moment, or 
things of no moment? My pretty cousin,” continued he, quick- | good 


ening his pace, after tripping on his pun, “ where did you learn 
English ? your style is quite Johnsonian.””’ 

“Don’t put me off with quibbles—I can speak English plain 
enough, wherever I may have learnt it, I have ie my 8a- 
crifice to patience. My other opportunity has come; and now 
I command you to tell me the story of tue pale lady, under 
paio of my serious displeasure.” 

“Tam afraid the little sacrifice you mention has not been 
propitiously received by,the long-enduring goddess! You 
command me? You seem to be growing imperious in your 
manners and customs! If one season of come-out-young- 
ladyhood has set you already on 80 lofty a pedestal, I am 
afraid efter two or three more we shall have to address yon 
on our knees !” 

* When I am worshipped as a saint it will be time for you 
to say masses at my shrine.” It was thought when cousin 
Ambrose was in Rome that he was “going over.” That was 
some years ago. It was there I saw him first. He often pro- 
vokes me by affecting still to treat me asa child: and I was 
a little ed at his solemn, patronising banter, or I should 
not have made this fling at his high-church tendencies. 

“I did not calculate on your becoming a saint in such a 
hurry. I thought, perhaps, an empressdom might suit you. 
You cannot be canonised till you have been dead sixty years.” 

“ And you cannot say your masses either, while you remain 
in the land of the living—that is at least the glebe land.” He 
winced a little, for I dare say some good-natured friend had 
told him the joke Father O'Neill made after he gave up his 
hopes of him. “ Mr. Clarel agrees with us in theory, but, on 
the other hand, he has # living faith!” 

“Come, cousin Edith,” said he, “don’t let us take the but- 
tons off our foils!” 

“ If you insinuate that my remark is not worth a button, it 
shows you feel the point of it. Do you cry for quarter and 
confess yourself foiled ?” 

“ Not foiled, but burt with a more dangerous weapon, if 
you imply that my faith is sordid. Remember, my cousin, 
that a churchman’s faith stands in the place of a layman’s 

our.” 


“Honour hath no skill in surgery, but faith is a healing 
virtue,” said I, blushing; for I felt myself convicted of levity 
and unkindness. “I am sorry | spoke so thoughtlessly ; for- 
give me, cousin Ambrose!” 

“I forgive you, gentle-hearted Edith,” said he. There was 
something in his tone and expression which startled me, 
raed an unpleasant suspicion crossed my mind for the first 


me. 
Meanwhile Gaetana, who had left us talking about the pale 
, came back bringing a green heart ae and locked at 
us with her large b eyes, and | felt it wy be 
say something, so I said, “ Riciu si parroc ca me par entieor 
sto ritratto d’a nonn.” (The rector thiaks this portrait of my 
ancestress like me); “ what do you think, Gaetana ?” 
“I think she is white and wicked, and wretched, and you, 
dear young lady, have such a pretty colour, and look so in- 
nocent happy.” 


“ What does the say?” asked cousin Ambrose, who talks 
very fair Italian, but can make very lite out of the Neapoli- 
tan dialect. 


“ She says the pale lady looks wicked—was she wicked ?” 

“She is not a very creditable ancestress if the tradition 
about her be true. The story has been bushed up; that is to 
say it has been carefully repeated in mysterious whispers from 
generation to generation. 1 wonder you have not heard it 
already. I saw the other night by a look cousin Philip gave 
me that you had not been told. That was why I sto 
short. Perhaps he considers it a stain in the family history 
and wishes it to die out. Perhaps he means to tell it you 
himself some day. I have done wrong to tell you as much as 
T have already. For when a lady’s curiosity is once roused, 
it is sure, sooner or later, to get to the bottom of any mys- 
tery or mischief there may be in the wind. IfI tell you the 
ny A you be discreet aad not tell anybody how you came 

t J 


“1 will make no bargains for your contraband traditions— 

you may trust my discretion as much or as little as you 

lease.” 1 saw he had as strong a desire to tell me the for- 

Pidden legend as I had to hear it—this I attributed partly to 

his love of the mnyeaton, and the pleasure he takes in creat- 
a sensation; but also in some degree I suspected a 


means tended to increase my respect for his character; and 


conscience made a faint struggle in the first half of | rescued from oblivion,” said I. 


though my 
my y, the other half, by its tone more than its words—and 
robably because it was accompanied by a look of awakened 
eres! , encouraged him to proceed. My curiosity, in short, got 
the beter of my scruples, and | listened to 
THE STORY OF THE PALE LADY OF CAERCOMBE. 


“ You may remember (said cousin Ambrose), if you have 
properly studied the family history in the of Burke, there 
were two brothers, James and Philip Clarel, who took differ- 
ent sides in the troubles of Charles the First's reign. James, 
the elder brother, sat forthe county in the Long Parliament. 
Philip was a gay cavalier who fought under the banner of 
Rupert, and afterwards followed his fortunes, and was followed 
by his misfortunes, abroad. He married a Hungarian lady, 


pped |cied she saw the 


design | father’s eyes to a turn.’ ‘ Uniess it was by enchantment,’ said 
to involve me in a sort of clandestine confidence. This by no| the first. 


obj into the bargain, to the Ecropean education 
of his niece, who had seen foreign courts, and acquired a cos- 
mopolitan accomplishment and freedom of manner, which by 
no means accorded with his insular and puritanical ideas of 
what an English country gentleman’s wife ought to be. 
“ Philip and his daughter left Carecombe, and James made 
his son marry Eleanor, daughter of Colonel Warynge, a Par- 
liamentarian officer. 
“In the meantime came the Restoration, when Philip (who 
had known Charles the Second in exile) managed by court 
intrigues to have his brother excluded from the act of ob- 
livion, James Clarel was seized and imprisoned, and Philip 
tock possesion of the estate. Walter escaped to the Conti- 
Ren 
“ The old regicide soon died in prison, His brother did not 
long survive him. He fell in a duel with some one he had 
cleaned out at hazard, and who said, “ Sir Philip has treated me 
almost like a brother,” at which the tavern company laughed 
sv loud that SirjPhilip, being, with all his vices, brave and a 
swordsman, drew on the ape. His antagonist was a 
much younger man; and greatly preferred settling the ac- 
count with rapier on the body of his creditor, to ink shed 
in deeds of mortgage on the body of his estate. 
“ Clara Clarel (for that was the name of the pale lady) lived 
for some time in seclusion at Caercombe. She occupied 
herself in embellishing the house,on which she employed 
foreign workmen. A good deal of the oak carving avd pan- 
nelling in this upper story is said to have been put in by her, 
and I should think some of these high-backed walnut chairs 
were of the same period. Indeed, all the furniture of this 
room is as she left it. 
“The peasantry about, got the impression that she dealt in 
the black art, and that these foreign workmen of strange as- 
pect were her familiar spirits. Others reported that she had 
caused all the old walls to be pierced with secret passages be- 
hind the wainscot, so that she could go through the house like 
a ghost with every visible door in it locked. 

“ Some two or threerash youths, who considered her beaut: 
and estate more than the estimation in which she was held. 
sought her hand in vain. 

“ After a year or two, Walter Clarel reappeared on suffer- 
ance as a guest in the halls to which he had been born heir. 
His wife, too, who had been living in great straits, and 
who had borne him a puny little boy in his absence, return- 
ed to him. 

“ She is said to have lived in the greatest dread of the pale 
lady, who nevertheless treated her with apparent kindness. 
After her return she had two or three still-born children. 
She seemed gradually to droop and wither, and the puny 
little boy never throve. People whispered that there was an 
evil eye upon her. Do you think thore large, melancholy, 
wistful eyes can have carried a curse in their glance? Yet 
Gaetana, who comes from a country where such things are 
still believed, says she looks wicked. 

“ The pale lady had always been very active in her superin- 
tendence of the nursing of her cousin’s wife on all those unpros- 
perous occasions. But at last, when she was drawing near 
her time , the pale lady fell ill herself, of what complaint 
no one knew but her old nurse Migdal, who was a Hungarian, 
and had only been brought to England after her mistress’s 
accession to the property. 

“Old dal hardly knew a word of English, and was very 
uncommunicative. 

“ The peasantry, whatever we! might think of her mistress, 
were fully persuaded that old Migdal could swim in an egg- 
shell, and ride ona broomstick. She was known to assist 
her mistress in the decoction and distillation of mysterious 
herbs, And some were ill natured enough to affirm that they 
did not confine their chemistry to simples. 

“ Mistress Eleanor was this time brought to bed of a boy, 
and seemed to be doing unusually well. But some little time 
afterwards she was seized with convulsions in the night. The 
same fits came on night after night, and increasing in violence, 
till on the fifth night she died, in spite of all the doctor could 
do for her. 

“ A night or two before her death, one of the nurses who 
watched the new-born child, dreamed a singular dream, which 
terrified her exceedingly. The night-lamp was burning low 


cry from the cradle. She looked and thought she saw a 
figure in black drapery, holding the chiJd in her arms. She 
seemed to kiss it and replace it in the cradle. Then she fan- 
cied, being as it seemed between sleeping and waking, that 
the figure was carrying the child away with a band oa its 
mouth, as ifto prevent its crying. She started up, and fan- 

re retreat rapidly, and sweep clear 
through the oak panelling of the wall. 

“ Greatly alarmed, she shook herself, pinched herself, and 
when convinced that she was really awake, she awakened the 
other nurse who had of the elder child. They got up 
and took the light to the cradle, where they found the child 
sleeping tranquilly : so they made up their minds it was all a 
dream. 


“ However, when the child was taken out of its cradle in 
the morning the nurse remarked it felt heavier. ‘Can it have 
been changed ? said she, ‘I don’t remember this little mark 
under the left ear!’ ‘ Ob, it’s so small one wouldn't notice it 
unless one looked particular, said the otber, ‘ besides, where 
could they find another baby as like as two peas. It has his 


fi 
“ The nurses’ dialogue seems to have been very wonderfully 
“T tell the as it was told to me,” said cousin Am- 
brose. “ Well, that morning Walter sent for the baby. Mis- 
tress Eleanor had waked up delirious, declaring that her child 
was dead. When it was brought into her room, she looked 
at it, and shrieked, ‘ That is not my child. My child is dead. 
Take it away from me. Let me die too.’ 
“Not quite a year after Mistress Eleanor’s death, Walter 
married the pale lady. She bore him no children, but she 
lavished the most extra t tenderness on the child last 
born, whose name was Philip. The — little boy James, 
who was some six or seven years older, she is said to have 
treated rather harshly while he lived. He died about the age 
of eleven. 
“Nothing further is known of the pale lady, except that 





who died, leaving a daughter. 
“ That daughter was the ae lady. 
“ James Clare] had a son 


ich was partially made up a year or two before the 
Tation, when Philip and his daugbters came to Caercombe. 


“The young people of course fell in love, and their marriage 


was a self-evidently simple aad natural manner of 


terminat- 
ing the feud. However, the old animosity still smouldered 


between the stiff-backed old roundhead and the dissolute cap- | ed when the vaults under the chancel were being rearranged. 
tain of dragoons. 


“ So the squire resolutely set his face against any such mar- 


alter. Itappears there had been) oddities. Among other things, she laid a curse on any one 
® payee as well as a feud between the brothers,| who should alter the fittings and furniture of her chamber, 
WwW Resto- | which you see has been respected. She lived to be little more 


she was subject to fits of the deepest melancholy. Some 
thought her mind was affected. She had strange whims and 


than thirty. Walter married a third time. 
“ My father, who was rector before me, had an antiquar- 
ian turn, and collected, from old papers and traditions, what 


towards dawn, when she fancied she :heard a smothered | ped 


he could of the story. But the most curious fact he discover- 


“ The coffin had been accidently forced open, and on ex. 
amining its contents tbe remains of a new-born babe were 
discovered along with the mother’s. Now, as Philip lived, 
what baby could this be? There was no mention of any baby 
on the lid of the coffin, nor in the burial register. 

“It seems darkly suggested by the evidence that the pale 
lady had been the paramour of her cousin. That she was 
the mother of Philip—that she had made away with Elea- 
nor’s child, and put her own in its place. Still let us be 
charitable to her memory, and give her the benefit of any 
doubt which loose credulous tradition affords. Let us hope 
we are not descended from her; for if we are she is guilty, 
‘There she hangs, looking to my eye more sad than wicked 
You certainly have a look of her though. Look at yourself 
in one of these tall narrow looking-glasses, framed with inlaid 
ebony and ivory, where she has so often been reflected at full 


“Is there anything in these quaint cumbrous old presses 
and cupboards?” said I. 

“T believe some of her wardrobe.” 

“T should like to see them ; but does she haunt the room ” 
“ Of course there is a tradition of the kind; but no well- 
authenticated ghost story. I don’t think any one has slept in 
the room for years to try. I don’t think I should like to make 
the experiment—should you ?” 

“ Have any of the pale lady’s secret passages been found?” 
“No! I dare say it was all nonsense—in all these old houses 
there are stories of secret p But there have been 
hardly any material alterations in the house since her time.” 
“Is there any picture of the Walter Clarel for whose sake 
these crimes were committed ?” 

“ So you have condemned her on my evidence ?” 

“If your evidence goes for anything, it means that she 
poisoned Mistress Eleanor, and who knows how many of her 
children !” 

“There is a picture of Walter Clarel; the Kneller in the 
billiard-room—a bloated squire of about fifty, with good fes- 
tures, in a curly brown wig, and a long white embroidered 
satin w t. He was very handsome in his youth, and all 
his three wives are said to have loved him with excessive de 
votion ; but as far as can be made out he did nothing in his 
life that was the least worthy of remark, and was altogether 
& most common-place country gentleman. Who can gues 
out of what humble material women have ingenuity to carve 
their heroes! Three women as different as could be possibly 
picked—a Puritan maid, a modern Lady Macbeth, and a su 
peranpuated court beauty—all concurred in adoring that fat 
ancestor in the curly brown wig.” 

Meanwhile Gaetana stood Jooking at us patiently with the 
green hearthrug over her arm, which at last reminded us of 
our duties, and we betook ourselves to the furniture again. 
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LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 


THE HERBERTS.—(FIRST PERIOD.) 


We would rather be enemies of the Herberts than their an- 
nalists. Not even in England is there a family of which the 
history is so inextricable, so confused by multitudinou 
branches, so conglomerated by interlineal marriages, so bur- 
dened with whole races all bearing the same name. After in- 
finite trouble, and drawing out a pedigree worse than that of 
a Scottish chief, we have made the history of the main 
branches clear to ourselves, but if our readers want it to b 
equally clear to them, they must give it nearly as much a 
tention as we did. If any reader conceives the obscurity to be 
a fault of our own, we advise him to make out the history of 
any one Herbert for himself; it will discipline his character 
better than @ course of Euclid. 

The origin of this family is lost in obscurity. Its real 
founder was William Herbert, lord of Ragland, in Monmouth 
shire (which lordship he is said to have derived from his 
grandmother, Maud, daughter and heiress of Sir John Morley, 
the heredii owner thereof), by some said to have descended 
from Henry Fitzroy, one of the natural sons of Henry L., ant 
HA others, from Henry FitzHerbert, Chamberlain to the 

ing, and husband of Julian Corbet of Alcester, Warwick 
shire, mistress of the King. However this may be—and the 
igrees are entirely at variance with each other—the fathe 
of William Herbert is said to have been Sir William-«p 
Thomas, who lived at Ragland Castle in the reign of Henry 
V., and ‘is said to have married Gladys, daughter of Sir Dané 
Gam. It is more certain that William Herbert had a youre 
brother Richard, who became the ancestor of the Lords 
bert of Cherbury, and of the late, and through an heiress of 
the present, Earls of Powis. William Herbert attached him 
self in the Wars of the Roses to the cause of the House of 
York with unwavering fidelity, and so distinguished 
both in the field and in council that on the accession of Bi 
ward 1V., in 1461, he became one of the most influential mem- 
bers of that King’s Council of State, under the d ation of 
Sir William Herbert, Knight, and on the 8th of May in ths 

ear he had a grant of the offices of Chief Justice and Cham 
riain of South Wales, and the Stewardship of the Commons 
ot the Shires of Carmarthen and Cardigan and Chief Forester 
in those counties for life. On the 26th July he was sua- 
moned to Parliament as “ William Herbert de Herbert,” ané 
became a Baron of the realm. On September 7th he bads 
t of the Stewardship of the castle and lordship of Bree 
nock, and of all other the castle of Reneiew Duke of 
Buckingham, in South Wales. On the 3rd of February, 148, 
by letters patent reciting his great services in discomfiting 
Lancastrian lords Henry, Duke of Exeter, Jasper, 
Pembroke, and James, Earl of Wiltshire, a grant 
to Lord Herbert in general tail of the castle, town, 
ship of Pembroke, of the hundred and lordship of 
tin, the lordship of St. Florence, the lordshi 
Coydrath, the castle, lordship, and town of Tenby. 
ships and bailiwicks of West Pembroke and East 
the bailiwicks of Dougledy, Rons, and Kemys, the 
the ferry of Burton, the castle, town, and lordship of 
ran, the lordships and manors of Emlyn, Memordyve, 
Diffynbrian, the forest of Kenendryn, the castle, lordship, 
town of Lanstephan, the lordships and manors of Penryn 
Le Verie, of Osterlowe, Trayng, Clyntone, and St. Ciare, ‘ 
M re and Redwyke, the castle, manor, town, and lordship 
of Goderich, and the lordship and manor of U 
its appurtenances in the marches of Wales and 
Hereford ; also of the manor and lordship of Walwenes 
tle, of the possessions of James Butler, Ear] of Wiltshire, 
attainted. Next year Lord Herbert was made a Knight of the 
Garter, and accompanied King Edward in an expedition into 
the North. In the 3rd of Edward he was made a Justice # 
the county of Merioneth, ye the -— oe had o 
the honour, castle, manor, and boroug unster 
‘set, with the manors of Minehead, Carhampton, and husdre! 
of Carhampton, of the manor of Escantok alias Cantokesbed 
and Ivelon, the manors of Chilton and in Devo 
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lands of Sir James Lutterell, Knight, which by his attainder 
came to the Crown. In October, 1466, Edward being deter- 
mined to raise a new nobility to counteract the old feudal ar- 
seer and to intermarry these new peers with the rela- 
tions of his Queen, Elizabeth Woodville, made s match be- 
tween Maria, sister of the Queen, and William, eldest son of 
Lord Herbert. From this time at least Lord Herbert incurred 
the deadly hatred of the old nobility, at the head of whom 
stood Warwick the Kingmaker. King Edward, however, 
continued to heap honours on him. 

In the 7th year of his reign he made him Chief Justice of 
North Wales for life, and he was also made constable of the 
castles of Carmarthen and Cardigan, and on the 8th Septem- 
ber, 1468, he was created Earl of Pembroke, and had the same 
year @ grant in general tail of the castle, town, borough, and 
manor of Haverford West, and was constituted Chief Fores- 
ter of Snowdon, Constable of Conway Castle, and Governor 
of that town. In the August of this year Harlech Castle was 
taken by the Earl and his brother, Sir Richard Herbert, his 
constant companion in his warlike achievements. This was 
considered a great feat, and is recited as such in the patent 
creating the Earldom. The Lancastrian captain who held it 
had been a soldier in the wars of France, and said that, where- 
as he had kept a castle so long in that country that he made 
the old women in Wales talk of him, he would now keep 
Harlech Castle so long that he would make the old women of 
France talk of him. Nevertheless he surrendered to Sir 
Richard Herbert on condition that the latter should do all he 
could to save his life. King Edward, however, repudiated 
Sir Richard’s authority to grant life to any one, and would 
have executed the prisoner if Sir Richard had not entreated 
him either to restore the captain to his stronghold and send 
some one else to take him out, or to take his, Sir Richard’s, 
life instead, which was the best proof he could give the cap- 
tain of having done his best to save his life. The King, there- 
upon, granted Sir Richard the captain's life, but refused to 
bestow on him any other reward for the service he had per- 
formed in taking the castle. Sir Richard was less successful 
with his own brother, the stern Earl of Pembroke. The Earl 
having taken prisoners seven brothers who were outlaws, and 
had committed many evil deeds and murders, ordered them 
allto be hanged. Their mother coming to the Earl, upon 
her knees entreated him to pardon two at least of her sons, 
and Sir Richard seconded her request. But the Earl said they 
were all equally guilty, and he could make no distinction. 
They were accordingly all hanged. On this the mother, 
“with a pair of woollen beads on her arms,” on her knees 
cursed the Earl, praying God’s mischief might fall to him in 
the first battle he should make. So ran the tradition in Sir 
Richard’s family. The following year (1469) the curse was 
realized. Warwick and Clarence had raised an insurrection 
in the North, directed nominally against the Queen’s family 
and the new peers. Their own connection with it was still 
unavowed, but they secretly directed it. King Edward ad- 
vanced to Newark to meet the in.urgents, but finding them 
too strong fell back to Nottingham, and sent to Pembroke 
and Lord Stafford to join him. But the insurgents were too 
rapid for them, and cut off their junction with the Royal 
forces. Pembroke and his brother had 7,000 or 8,000 men, 
Stafford 5,000, chiefly archers from Somerset and Devon. 
They encountered the Northerners at Hedecote or Edgecote, 
near Banbury, and were repulsed by them, the insurgents 
thereupon posting themselves on a hi!l near Banbury to await 
the arrival of Warwick and Clarence. The Ear! and Lord 
Stafford resolved to attack them here at once, but unforta- 
nately quarrelling about their lodgings at an inn, Stafford 
marched off the field with his archers, and left the Herberts 
to fight alone. There isa tradition that after the Earl had 
put his men in order of battle he found his brother, Sir Rich- 
ard, at the head of his men leaning upon his poleaxe in « pen- 
sive manner. Whereupon the Earl said, “ What, doth thy 
great body [for he was higher by the head than any one in the 
army] apprehend anything, that thou art so melancholy ?— 
orart thou weary with marching, that thou dost lean thus 
upon thy poleaxe?” Sir Richard replied that he was neither, 
of which the Earl should see proof presently, “ Only,” said he, 
“Icannot but apprehend on your part lest the curse of the 
Woman with the woollen beads fall upon you.” The battle 
proved fatal to both brothers. The Earl fought desperately, 
and Sir Richard twice cut his way with his poleaxe through 
the opposing army ; but at last they were overpowered and 
taken prisoners. Four thousand Welsh fell and fifteen hun- 
dred ot the Northerners. The two distinguished prisoners 
were carried to Northampton, and there the next day, July 
27, 1469, they were both beheaded by order of Warwick and 
Clarence. Such were the usual sequels of victories in “ the 

ruthless wars of the White and Red.” 

Earl Pembroke made his will, which still remains, on the 
day of his death, and it is in the form of a request to his wife 
to discharge the duties of guardian and executor. “ Wyfe, 
pray for me,” it ends, “and take ye said office yat ye pro- 
mised me, as ye had in my lyfe my heart and love. God have 
mercy upon me, and save you and our children, and our Lady 
and all the Saints in heaven help me to salvation.” His wife 
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a% TE was Anne, daughter of Sir Walter Devereux, and sister of the 
thst first Lord Ferrers, of Chartley, the ancestor of the Earls of 
ba Ewex. By her he had William, his heir and successor in his 
pons honours, and three other sons. He also left by his mistress, 
nl Maud, daughter and heiress of Adam ap-Howell Graunt, two 
rot} illegitimate sons, the elder of whom, Sir Richard Herbert, 
4 of Ewyas, is the ancestor of the present Earls of Pembroke 
- and Carnarvon. 
at We had better first exhaust the legitimate lines. William, 
‘aes second Earl of Pembroke, was not aman of any mark. In 
1 be 1479, King Edward being desirous of investing his sen, Prince 
s, a Edward, with the Earldom of Pembroke, it was resigned to 
matt him by William Herbert, who instead, was on July 4, 1479, 
lord: created Earl of Huntingdon. He was one of those who fol- 
Mar lowed King Edward’s body as chief mourners ; but he seems 
of wo have acquiesced in the assumption of the government by 
on Richard ot Gloucester, and was constituted, November 13, 
robe, 1483, Justice of South Wales, notwithstanding his marriage to 
ae & sister of Queen Elizabeth Woodville. Her death may have 
ety © contributed to this result, for we find the Earl on February 
-i 9, 1484, catering into covenants with King Richard to take 
e, pa his daughter, “ Dame Catherine Plantagenet,” to wife before 
Pind fy te Feast of St. Michael following, and to make her a jointure 
ya 7 of lands to £200 a year, the King undertaking to settle lands 
aaehip tad lordships on them and their heirs male of 1,000 marks a 
wit SS em ast Ss eee death of Thomas Lord 
of ley, they to receive in the meantime instead 400 marks 
| Apery out of the lordships of Newport, Brecknock, and 
rabite, , and the King to be at the charge of the wedding. The 
tof the lady, however, died before the mar: took place. 
| when Itichmond landed in Wales the He wavered 
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between the two parties, somewhat like the Sianleys, Rich- 
Mond coun on the of the Earl's brother, Wal- 
‘er, and then alarmed at reports that he was in 
fms to bar his progress. the Herberts stood by the 
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House of York at thie juncture, the expedition of Richmond 
must have been crushed before it could enter England ; but 
seemingly the Woodville interest prevailed with them, and 
we find the Earl of Huntingdon one of the peers summoned to 
the first Parliament of Henry VIL. in 1486. He aied in 1491, 
leaving only a daughter, Elizabeth, who married Sir Charles 
Somerset, natural son of Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
and thus “carried away the feir castle of Ragland with many 
thousand pounds yearly from the heir male” of the Herberts. 
From this marriage descends the present Duke of Beaufort. 
The lines of all the legitimate brothers of the second Earl of 
Pembroke and Earl of Huntingdon died out or ended in fe- 
males, one of whom, the heiress of the line of Sir George Her- 
bert of St. Julian’s, married, as we shall see, the first Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. 

This Cherbury branch were derived from Sir Richard Her- 
bert, of Montgomery Castle, a younger son of that Sir Richard 
Herbert of Colebrook who was beheaded at Northampton 
with his brother, the first Earl of Pembroke. He was Steward 
in the time of Henry VIIL. of the lordships and marches of 
North Wales, East Wales, and Cardiganshire, and in this ca- 
pacity acquired a singular reputation forjustice. He followed 
diligently the family example of hunting out and punishing 
outlaws and thieves, but he mace little money out of this em- 
ployment. His son Edward, after spending most of bis means 
at Court, became a soldier, and served in France, Scotland, 
and the various civil contests in England during the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary with good success. He had the spirit 
of accumulation much more than his father, and acquired so 
much money that he was enabled to purchase the greater 
part of the estates which descended to the Lords Herbert of 
Cherbury. He occupied himself atterwards in hunting down 
the outlaws in the mountains of Montgomeryshire, and his 
power and station became very great in the district. He kept 
open house, had a table twice covered every week with the 
best that could be got, and kept a great establishment. In his 
old age he built a large low house at Black-hall, and removed 
there from Montgomery Castle. He sent his sons to the Uni- 
versity, and settled them all on different estates. Three of 
them became the ancestors of peers, viz., Richard, Matthew, 
and Charles. Richard, the eldest son, described by his son, 
Lord Herbert, as “ black-haired and bearded, as all my ances- 
tors of his side are said to have been, ofa manly and somewhat 
stern look, but withal very handsome and well compact in his 
limbs,” was a man of great courage, which he displayed sig-| Have I not seen many? Art thou not, memory mine, 
nally in an attempt to assassinate him in the churchyard of| stored with beatific visions of dainty slippered feet against the 
Lanerval, where, with the assistance of one John-ap-Hovwell | fender, and roguish dimpled feet of sunshine at Cape May 
Corbet, he put his assailants to flight, and though severely | after the bath, and exquisite gaiters on Parisian boulevards 
wounded walked home to his house at Llyffyn. He was a| and the trip of little feet of an afternoon in the meadow, an 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the county and a Justice of the Peace. | the step upon the stair which makes one’s eyes turn to the 
He was a man of some acquirements, and his son claims for | threshhold for her with the sunshine in her hair and the sea 
him the reputation that his personal enemies found justice at| water in her eyes? Dost thou not cherish, O imagination, de- 
bis hands. He had seven sons and three daughters by his licate and divine imaginings of Camilla scouring the plain, 
wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Richard Newport, who used | and morocco-slippered houries amid palms jonate with 
to say of the number of her children that it was Job's number | the Persian moon, and the bride of the ballad with her little 
and Job’s distribution, “ and bless God that they were neither | feet beneath her petticoat, like little mice stealing in and 
defective in their shapes nor in their reason.” Two of her | Out, as if they feared the light? But the moccasin—and then 
sons were remarkable men, Edward, the eldest, first Lord Her- | »une dimittis. 
bert of Cherbury, and George, the fifth son, the well-known| And when I say moccasin I mean moccasin—for I pro- 
religious poet and author of the pgose work “The Priest to} Ounce not the word with too g's, as Kranz Stimm did “ cho- 
the Temple.” Of him Lord Herbert says, “My brother 
George was so excellent a scholar that he was made the public 
orator of the University in Cambridge, some of whose English 
works are extant, which though they be rare in their kind, 
yet are far short of expressing those perfections he had in the 
Greek and Latin tongues and all divine and human literature. 
His life was most holy and eo inasmuch that about 
Salisbury where he lived beneficed for many years he was 
little less than sainted. He was not exempt from passion and 
choler, being infirmities to which all our race is subject, but 
that excepted, without reproach in his actions.” He was born 
April 3, 1593, and had studied foreign langu 





divine things.” His faith thus formed was that “there is a 
God whom man ought to honour and reverence; a life of 
holiness is the most acceptable worship that can be offered 
Him ; sinners must repent them of their sins, and strive to 
become better; and after death every one must expect the re- 
ward or penalties befitting the acts of this life.” He was 
succeeded as second Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, by his son 
Richard, who was in great favour with Charles L., and died in 
1655, leaving a family, of whom his sons Edward and Henry 
became successively third and fourth Lords Herbert of 
Cherbury, but left no issue, the latter, who rose in arms in 
Worcestershire for the Prince of Orange at the Revolution, 
dying April 21, 1691, when the first peerage of Cherbury 
became extinct. But on the 28th of April, 1694, it was re- 
vived in the person of Henry Herbert, son and heir of Sir 
Henry Herbert, sixth brother of the first Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, and Master of the Revels to James I. Henry, the 
first Lord Herbert of Cherbury of the second creation, ‘died 
January 22, 1709, and was succeeded by his son Henry, eecond 
Lord Herbert, who died in April, 1738, without issue, and the 
title again became extinct. It was revived again in 1743, in a 
descendant of Matthew Herbert of DolgQog, uncle of the first 
and celebrated Lord Herbert of Cherbury. This Matthew 
“went to the Low Country wars, and after some time spent 
there came home, and lived in the country at Dolgfog” near 
Machynlleth, “ upon a house and fair living,” says Lord Her- 
bert, “ which my anew bestowed upon him.” His 
ndson, Richard Herbert of Dolgfog, and Oakley Park, 
bropshire, married Florence, sister of ‘Edward and Henry, 
third and fourth Lords Herbert of Cherbury, of the first line, 
—and their son, Francis Herbert of Dolgfog, left ason, Henry 
Arthur, who becoming in 1738 heir male of the family, was on 
December 21, 1743, created Lore Herbert of Cherbury. 
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FORTY DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Continued from the “ Albion” of Feb. %. 


There is, proverbially speaking, nothing like leather. When 
this profound dictum was delivered I do not exactly know; 
bat I can imagine that it smacks of the Orient. Moccasina 
were unknown to the Tupper, whose proverbial philosophy 
thus expressed itself. Of all chausswres, commend me to the 
moccasin, 


colate.” Let it be the moccasin unadulterated—the moc- 
casin primeval. Let the material be soft yellow fawa skin— 
and no frippery of ankle-pieces or porcupine quills. Black 
moccasins with india-rubber soles [ repudiate. They may be 
mon gal fit for timid music-masters and bank clerks ; 
but they are not for the feet of Us, poet and voyageur. 

A Canadian poet in boots in winter—a cat in walnut shells 
—a Sancho Panza in his tortoise-shield—or Regulus in his 
barrei—are piteous es to the contemplative eye. 
Poetry and double soles are not sympathetic. You slip and 
slide, and come home with due foreshadowings of chilblains 
ages in hopes of | and catarrh, cursing the family cat and finding no balm in 
rising to be Secretary of State, but being disappointed at Court | Tennyson. But wear moccasins,and you shall be better than 
took orders and became Prebend of Leighton Bromswold in| he who taketh a city. You stand secure in your in 
1626, and in 1630 Rector of Bemerton, near Salisbury, and | Upon slippery places, hush the involuntary Dixie at the 
died in 1632. His mother was a remarkable woman, who | come up the stair light-footed as a foe, and bly surprise 
after the death of her husband took the entire management of | Her in the sitting room. And if day spent in moccasins and 
her sons, and is said to have acted in this office with the great- | noble deeds be not worthily concluded with slippers and fire- 
est judgment. She continued a widow for twelve years, and | side comfort, then we never knew the true meaning of Lar 
then married Sir John Danvers (one of the High Court of Jus- | and Penates. I should translate it Love and—M: 
tice on Charles L., whose heiress married the strange Villiers | So in the foresis shall the moccasin be alone and useful. 
of the Purbeck branch). Dr. Donne celebrates her mature | 0 Bluchers and Wellingtons, startle ye not the invisible deer, 
beauty thus:— and arouse ye not the insidious bear up a beech tree, when ye 

** No spring nor summer beauty has such grace jungle? Ree tes pn gen mg ae Be ~ — 
As I have coon in on autumnal face, cain lens daaloap the wind silent as death to the stag of 
Her eldest son, Edward, one of the most eccentric characters | ten; and for a retreat, how swiftly doth it run off when two 
of his age, was born in 1581, at Montgomery. He went to/} casual she-bears discover the huntsman experimenting upon 
Oxford, bis mother and her elder children accompanying him | their offspring with buckshot ! 
there, and became a member of eee | College. In 1598,} Digression and personality were ever my forte. I fear] have 
at the age of seventeen, he married Mary Herbert, daughter of | wasted much valuable time on moccasins, But to the poet's 
Sir William Herbert, and heiress of the St. Julian’s branch, a| eye, the covering of the feet he crosses cosily under the writ- 
lady six years his senior, but who by her father’s will incur- | ing table is suggestive ofmuch. Epics have been written with 
red forfeiture of the — of her property if she married 


less foundation. The moccasin I am wearing roamed in the 
any buta Herbert. The very handsome lad Edward Herbert | woods, two winters and two summers. Then, after a‘ long 


— chase, it found itself at sunset with a hot frightened re- 
lection of trees and stumps and rivers rushing backwards, 
and the bark of a pursuer, and the beating of its heart 

its ribs—and then, bang! and a pang to rhyme with it. Then, 
what Indian maiden with a breath sweet as pine trees, or 


was her choice, but the marriage does not appear from her 
husband’s account to have been ultimately a happy one. He 
returned with his wife to Oxford, and there pursued his studies 
with great assiduity till 1600, when he came to London. 
Thence he ded to the Continent, and distinguished him- 
self in the Netherlands along with the English forces there. 
He was constantly seeking and incurring all kinds of unneces- 
sary dangers, and became a great duellist, and a gallant ex- 
pert in all the accomplishments of the time, love-making 
included. But the courtship seems generally to have pro- 
ceeded in the first place from the ladies themselves, On his 
return home, after the accession of James L, his learning re- 
commended him to the notice of that King, and he was made 
a Knight of the Bath, and ia 1616 sent Ambassador to France. 
Here he quarrelled with the French favourite, De Luynes, and 
was recalied at the request of the French King; but, on the 
death of De Luynes, again sent to Paris in the same capacity. 
Here he published (1624) his work, “ Tractatus de Veritate, 
prout distinguitur 4 Revelatione, a Verisimili, 4 Possibili, et a 
Falso.” He returned to England the next year, and was 
created an Irish peer as Baron Herbert, of Castle Island, 
Kerry, 3ist December, 1624. From this time he lived either 
among the gaieties of the Court or immersed in literary pur- 
suits. On the 7th May, 1629, he was made an English peer, 
as Baron Herbert, of Cherbury, in Shropshire. In 1645 a third 
edition of his “ Tractatus” appeared, accompanied with a 
treatise “ De Religione Gentilium, Errorumque apud eos 
Causis.” When the Civil War broke out he at first espoused 
the cause of Parliament, but subsequently abandoned it, and 
died August 20, 1648. He maintained the theory of innate 
ideas, and made a “ certain instinct of the reason the primary 
source of all human knowledge.” He made religion conse- 





bosom and cherishes, unconscious that it gallo) 
sewers and was bullied by a bull terrier a twelvemonth since. 
O, mighty power of love! or irrefragable blindness of the 
lover !—which ? 

Fervently do I hope the reader expects no profound medi- 
tations on temperance, In Memoriam, and the shortness of 
human life, from me while en route. André is not of a philo- 
sophical cast of mind. Indeed upon the only oceasion of my 
mentioning the word, he expressed a desire to be informed 
what kind of a beast that was, and if it bad horns. He evi- 
dently understood Tupper to be a useful and fur-bearing ani- 
mal. As to myself, when one lives philosophy he does not 
talk it. Barking dogs are supposed by the popular mind not 
to bite. This is, I believe, fallacious. But poets who talk 
about their mission and Amreeta cups of immortality, while 
adding up “ Petty Cash” ot exlopiegeS two vests of tape,eas 
either bad book-keepers or bogus Byrons. pation and 
pre-eminence are impossible. 1 _ die all day, and at night 





uently to be grounded, “ not on revelation or historical tra- 
Bee on an leucine auarcdontan ch Geland al 
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my note book, “ What is our life? It is even as a vapour, 
which ariseth and it is here, and then when you look again, it 
isn’t” —as Peter says. 

The mind remembers what it wishes to remember, and this 
image is eternal. So I have before me the straight stretch of 
water between silent banks, long shimmering reaches of sum- 
mer ponds, and the glory of sunrise when the hills whiten as 
with celestial feet, and the clouds and shadows flee away, and 
the perfect day cometh from the chambers of the east to 
waken tie wild bird in the wood and gild the plains with 
corn. 


A start at daybreak is like having the sun on your side in 
your journey. There is no flurry and confusion, but 4 cer- 
tain deliberate valour—a way of making haste slowly, as the 
Latin saith. Quietly the dle dips into,the black silence 
under us, and the waters come with a ) gene mellow gurgle 
to the prow, and the canoe dips a trifle and moves onward. 
Slowly we wound over the flats and along the booms. Then 
we were slipping by a high sandy bank crowned with tele- 
graph wires, which were musical with morning. Then we 
crossed the shadow of the bridge. Above us a score of feet 
or so; & horse trampled the boards, crossing with some coun- 
try mail and sleepy courier nodding in his seat. The wires 
dipping here bade us ugeet-wge and pleasant journey. Then 
we passed McDougall’s farm, dearest of country houses, 
where some one is up, early and beautiful as us André 
sees a white handkerchief waved, and remarks, with a pre- 
fix of blasphemous adoration, “une delle fille la!” 1, know 
such to be the fact, cynically paddle away, and hear the birds 

ing “ ” for some moments afierwards, and see, in 


the swirls that track the dip of the paddle, fairy visions of) fresh 


dark hair and darker eyes, the most sensitive of noses, and 
finally a bewitching dimple in the heart of either cheek—her 
shadow, in fact. 

Now we sweep steadily past the lower wheat-fields, and 
then come into the shade of Cap au Corneil. It domineers 
over the river like a mother-in-law, being the last of the hills 
which break from the distant ranges and curve to the river. 


the crest, with their roots bared and ghastly. Scene of many 
a picnic is the Horse-shoe. Innumerous champagne corks 
have popped there; also innumerous important questions. 
Here we bid the view of the St. Lawrence, with its Southern 
cham oul senite cottages and wooded farms, an adieu. We 
are fairly away from world. 


We loiter up the river, which begins to look rather more 
The high wooded banks, with here and there a 


of yellow sand, are and stretch still beyond us. 


passed 
‘he beach is red with the iron, held in solution the little 


rivulets trickling from the bog. We meet a few 


down, and a casual lazy log without = ea —s 
or & lumber-man, 


any log can be. Then we hail an In 
whose light bark canoe skims down river swift as a ht. 
Qur paddles are plied very —- and the murmur 

the prow is continually musical, 

the acres into miles, as deeds grow impercep 
or respect into love. There are i 


miniature 
casional 


y into habi' 
points of sand, an 
of rock-islets, haunts of bass and oc- 


and a perpetual 


in silence and limeston 
rapid, like a 


istence? ‘There he lies in the red and golden w 


eed, cool at 
the dusky bottom of the river, moving his tail and fins and 


opening his gills with an epicurean content. Flies were 


anyway. A post mortem examination of them, (the bass) 
show them to have been 
p sae is to be larded and 


—ambrosia, nectar, 
I may say a classical young lady has recently 


formed me that the Scandinavian heroes quaff runy-mead 
from their foemen’s skulls, in Valhalla. As somebody re- 


marks somewhere, “ What a very ae idea.” 
cause I have dropped him a line, with an 
t innocently thereto. 
vy of Ae = antiquated spinsters scandal,or 
ao P 


and in two minues more he his quietus takes from a paddle. 


I need scarcely desire my reader to alee es pe 
A 

is a very ignominious party, a kind of reduced second mur- 
derer or pauper Nero. Secondly, don’t kill — fish in mA 


Firstly, never fisb for very wantonpess; a 





than a way. 


nobody to 


other 

mire, is no reason for your failing to exhibit delicacy of hand 
and firmness of wrist. There be only two things, which come 
nigh unto provoking me to the commission of justifiable ho- 


One is a school girl reading “In Memoriam ” 


loudly, and pausing to count one at a comma, and abe | 
semicolon. The other, and if possible more heinous trans- 
gression, is to meet a stout man with reddish whiskers and a 
very loud voice which sme'ls of bad brandy. He drops his 


line, with a bulking big squirming worm, 
er’s” nose. He pursues the unoffending 

defence he swallows bait, hook, sinker, and some feet of 
amateur forthwith shouts, “I have 
and executes a Pybrric dance, concluding by ——— 
back over his head with a sounding whish ! 

comes out of his element, and flies through the 
meteor, landing with a mighty splash on the dry dusty 
His backbone is effectually broken, his eyes are turned i 


© 


out, and his mortal coil is shuffled into a limp gelatinous 
ously in- 
nspects him, and ejaculates, 
dead.” I should think he was. Shade of gentle 
it is but poor consolation to find that it’s only a sucker, 
a very Nazarene of fishes, on whom he has wasted this gym- 
nastic performance. To crown all, be says, when you ask 

has to angling 


The red fisherman, who has in the effort 
his loins, walks up and i 


al 


him where he has been, “ Fishing!” 


the same intimate relation that guaning has to shooting, or 








































;| All nature ia resting, and God 


he inches grow into yards, 
bl 


archipelagoes 

pike. The best fish and philosophers, I have gene- 
rally observed, shun the crowd. The roar of an express train, 
succession of newsboys under one’s windows, 
will not conduce overmuch to the composition of a rational 
ogy. The continual splashing of swimmers and solu- 

of sawdust pleases not your gentleman fish. He believes 

ie and quiet paradises at the foot of a 
yer before battie or a friend’s face before death. 
Happy rock- who write no poetry and never experience 
the jealousy which men cali fame! Is not his a perfect ex- 


made | administration. A few 
for bass, as poets for critics. So the bass and the critics think, 


will 
preciative critics. His ulterior 
ed to adelicate brown, and then 
, albeit without napkin or silver fork, to be my dinner 
mead, and metheglin, all in one. = 


) 
we 
He swallows it a= § asa 
4 


Whiz goes the line, and away goes the 
through the gleams of sunshine, with a sensation of some- 
thing in his palate. A bark canoe is not a suitable place to 
y salmon from, but our two-pounder can be tolerated. 
eep! goes the line, as he rises and comes perforce boatward, 
panting, splashing, and all vainly. His days are numbered, 


ht on a “ suck- | and 
, until in self- 


FF 


EEF es 


We arrive at the first rapid, Za Gabdelle, which is soon sur- 
mounted, and then we dine. We make a better use of our 
“ episodes” than most poets; we cook them. There is some- 
thing primeval in the first dinner under the pines. The fire 
is lighted, eggs are unpacked from the tea-kettle, tea brewed, 
and the episodes cooked. There are two ways of cooking 
fish—the consists in placing a twig in the victim’s 
mouth, and then planting the twig near the fire aod so as to 
bring the fishy martyr—“ blessed ” is, I understand, the equi- 
valent Democratic adjective—just over the blaze. He soon 
ls, and then, by wrenching mn Se stick, the fish is be- 
and——eviscerated——. he scales come off very 

easily, owing to the heat. This is plebeian. To grill bass a 
la Patrician, yt in cool shady water until dinner hour ; 
immerse him in boiling water, which will facilitate the clean- 
Some novices indeed take the fish by the head, and 

w. away at him with a jack-knife. This practice, though 
ingenious, smacks of inexperience, being indeed apt to injure 
the consistency and regularity of the firm white delicate 
flakes. Dig a hole in the ground and fill it with stones, heap- 
ing coals of fire on their heads. Then, when the stones are 
heated, wrap your fish in leaves and put him on the stones, 
cover up with earth and let him bake. Or else impale him 
ona slender twig with a slice of salt pork,and let them 
slowly become Serve with sauce piguante d Uap- 


Behold us then “ noon-ing.” The meal is taken leisurely, 


ing | while the ceaseless river ripples at our feet. Dusk shadows 


flit across the river, lost in a moment like the impal le 
beauty of a poet’s dream. There is only semi-occasionally a 
murmur that whitens the aspen and curls a random cir- 
cle around the bulrush, like a little fame abouta life here. 
a +B a I soanet, hesewe it. s > — a © be 
y . i ly in the 
wild thyme; and a bird in the low copse is sleeping and sing- 
ing by starts. The last drops are too Serene See 
our inverted canoe. The last bubbles whiten in the water, 
where some marine bumbailiff, pike or bass, is lying perdu. 
himself seems in that rest 





which men call the beauty of summer. 
We too are at rest. Where that smoke onto <p etieete, 
André is stretched in a sybaris of ribbon grass. I am not a 


the stream. There be portages yet to . Is there not the 
Grés, with its long timber slide, and the roaring mill, 
that takes in logs, and sends forth plauks of utility and 


beauty, as a poet shapes crude ideas into current coin? The 


that most beautiful of ballads, the Prince’s Three Daughters. 
mark you, numbers are sacred 


ally ottains. like 


we have swept into the bay and there 


Ernie po 
o! w 
With the portly and 


vernment rat is gnawing th 


falls are heard clearly in the stillness. The farther 


back to a q 


tumult is silent. 
Old Flag 


the peace and calmness, bearing 
you. 





THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Concluded. 


the translator's powers, we can never 


to have considered—namely, that the one was com 


the lish, different in 


ed verse. 
How weak is the effect produced 
ings of the lines in the English h 
0-spond: 


to sustain the metre througbout any long 


lover of the weed, so I lie face downwards in the pleasant 
shade, and drowse with the whole summer atmosphere in my 
lazy veins. Glimpses of the lotus land steal daintily before 
my mind’s eye, and the sun slants Westward and slowly. It 
is three o'clock, when the paddles dip agai, and we slip up 


tree-tops are darkening with evening, and there is a pleasant 
cvolness on the face of the water. André breaks out into 
some wild canoe pongo tragic fate of the Three Ducks, or 


, aloue be deci- 

mal; they are invariably stags of ten. Cats have either nine 

lives or as many tails, by some pleasant fiction which gener- 
mee or Bertha, are 


accus- 
tomed to seven brothers. Ballad-mongers have and hold for- 
ever the immortal Three. The brinded cat mewed thrice in 
Macbeth’s time; and poets since are quociaeie But now 

a .ound that makes 
the water tremulous, and there are indications of foambells in 
it, and at last a line of white crested waves leaping head-over- 
from a school room, and we are within a mile 


hospitable government timber agent, 

Mr. Rousseau, we spend our first night out. When I wake, 
the moon is high, and the night and silence are holy. A 
e government meal-chest, with 

devotion of a Cabinet Minister under the—under any 
gnats are humming busily, and the 
shore is a 
black indistinctness of tree and rock ; over it the sky is won- 
derfully lustrous. The river is a lake of glass, broken only by 
a wanton fish, who leaps out of the water and tumblss in 
again for gladness. The scene is very quiet, and I go 
quies pillow and sleep, lulled by the music of Shaw- 

who has found a voice which is heard only when 


My brothers of the East and West, there is great tumult 
amid your borders. You cannot hear our hearts under the 
sympathy and love with and towards you. 
Afver few days I trust the noise of battle shall be quite for- 
gotten, and the clouds driven, and the stars restored, and, in 
ye shall know and under- 
stand that the music of our every heart-beat has ever been for 


Until the form of verse in which Homer wrote, or an ap- 
proximation thereto, is attempted, — the congeniality of 
- a in English, or — 

other language, a true representation of the ancient poet; an 
possibly, except in German, in which Vos's translation is the 
closest approximation, such a work can hardly be expected. 
The great difference between the “Iliad” and any of our 
renderings is this, and it is one which translators appear never 


posed to 
be sung, whereas the others were written to be read. The 
Greek heroic hexameter of Homer's ballad epic possesses a 
flowing structural vigour, and various continuous music, which 
tactical and prosodial structure, 


t in pol and particles, can never attain ; 
and the effect of confining the flowing majesty of the rhapsody 
within the limits of the lish heroic verse might be illus- 
trated by turning any su and suitable metre in which a 


poem was written into an inferior—say that that of Tenny- 
son’s “ Locklesly Hall” —were turned into ten-syllabled rhym- 


the monosyllabic end- 
ic hexameter compared 
jaic terminations of the Greek rhap- 
paaying the ter- 


minal vibrations of the s harp. Few as have at- 
tempted this form of verse in English, whose difficulty is pa- 
tent to every experimentalizer; hardly an ucceeded. 


e 8 1 
except in couplets and passages; while Saleleus ambitioned 


=— 


tiplication of final combinative words essential to the imita- 
tive harmony, produces an exotic and disagreeable effect on 
the ear, and proves the almost insuperable difficulty in the 
way of reproducing the longer and more impassioned order 
of antique metres in our language, and the hopelessness of 
sustaining them agreeably to any length in one whose struc- 
ture is logical, unlike the flexible, harmonious, and nifi- 
cent material afforded by the imaginative Greek and i 

In such efforts the desire to retain literality—the first essential 
of translation—constitutes a constant impedi t in reprod 

cing the heroic hexameter. If long sustained, how stiff and 
monotonous would a literal version in this metre become :— 


“ The Of the son of Peleus, Achilleus, sing, oh goddess, 
our ~ on-winged, which w th’ Achwans’ woes multitu- 
nous, 
Which hurled to Oreus manifold the mighty valorous spirits 
Of heroes, and consigned to dogs as prey their cumulate corses, 
And to all birds; until the will of Jove was consummated 
Forth from the time when first contending, firstly disunited 
wane Atreus’ son, the king of men, and heayen-born Achil- 
eus.’’ 


If,as Porson gave it as his opinion, a prose translation of 
the “ Iliad” would require ten years to execute, an English 
poetic es | in the original verse by a skilled poet and 
metricist, would be an exploit demanding a litetime to exe- 
cute. Much, therefore, as we could wish to see a translation 
of Homer in which both the antique spirit and form of the 
poem would be reproduced, we can hardly hope for such, 
and, — the whole, accord with the opinion expressed by 
Lord Derby ia his preface—“ that if justice is ever to be done 
to the easy flow and majestic simplicity of the grand old poet, 
it can only be in the heroic blank verse.” 

In this, the latest and in several respects the finest render- 
ing ot Homer in English verse which has appeared, Lord 
Derby has more than realized the object with which it was 





from | undertaken, that of superadding to a literal version something 


of the epirit of the original ; and considering that with the ex- 
ception of the first book the remainder of the work was exe- 
cuted within the last two years, in the intervals of public life, 
it must, considering its high merits, be regarded as a remark- 
able achievement. 
Perhaps the distinctive characteristic of Lord Derby’s trans- 
lation of Homer is the evenness of power with which the 
work is executed. It evinces no sign of a om elaborate 
passages, cramming one portion starving 
ther, but reflects the fire, vigour, naturalness, and plain- 
ness cognate with the original; for which reason it appears to 
us to bear a closer resemblance to the “Iliad” than any other 
in our language. It is, indeed, by far the most literal uransla- 
tion in verse which has appeared ; and if in particular pas 
sages not so poetically elaborated as in others, this circum- 
stance, in connection with the spirited manner in which it is 
rendered, constitutes one of its chief merits. In the bands of 
the author, the heroic blank verse in which it is written has 
become a most flexible representative medium, and is so 
original that it displays no trace of being modelled on that 
Milton or Cowper, and rather resembles that of some of the 
Elizabethan dramatists in its general spontaneity and ease, 
conditioned in parts, of course, to the necéssity of adhering 
closely to lineal and structural literality. The heroic speeches 
are rendered with colloquial force and flow, many of the de- 
scriptive battle-pieces with singular animation and energy, 
and the similes with a —¥ of superior finish, as in Homer. 
Did space permit, it would be an agreeable duty to extract 
many passages, illustrative of the excellence and 
merits of a work which promises to supersede all its prece 
dents in the estimation of the English reading public ; among 
them several of the battle- such as the combat of the 
ships in the fifteenth, in w the Trojans are victorious, and 
the sublime contest of men and mingled gods in the twentieth, 
in which the Greeks triumph, together with many of the 
speeches, similes, and descriptions of action, person, and 
locality. Take, however, the concluding portion of the inter 
view between Achilles and Priam, in the twentieth book, 
when the latter comes to the Grecian camp to ransom the 
body of Hector from his victor—a characteristic passage, the 
finest in the “ Iliad” :— 


“Thus as he spoke, within Achilles’ breast 
Fond mem’ry of his father rose; he touched 
The old man’s hand, and gently put him by; 
Then wept they both, by various mem’ries stirr’d ; 
One, prostrate at Achilles’ feet, bewail’d 
His warrior son ; Achilles for his sire, 
And for Patroclus wept, his comrade dear ; 
And through the house their weeping loud was heard. 
But when Achilles had indulg’d his grief, 
And eas’d the yearning of his heart and limbs, 
He rose, and with his hand the aged sire 
He rais’d, and thus with gentle words address’d : 
* Alas, what sorrows, r old man, are thine! 
How couldst thou venture to the Grecian ships 
Alone, and to the presence of the man 
Whose hand hath slain so many of thy sons, 
Many and brave? an iron heart is thine! 
But sit thou on this seat; and in our bh 
Though filled with grief, let us that grief suppress ; 
For woful iamentation nought avails. 
Such is the thread the Gods for mortals spin, 
To live in woe, while they from cares are Iree, 
Two coffers lie beside the door of Jove, 
With gifts for man: snognes, the other ill; 
To whom from each the Lord of lightning & gives 
Him sometimes evil, sometimes pa betails ; 
To whom the ill alone, nim foul disgrace 
And grinding mis’ry o’er the earth pursue : 
By God and man e despis’d he roams. 
Thus from his birth the Gods to Peleus gave 
Excellent gifts; with wealth and substance bless’d 
Above his fellows; o’er the Myrmidons 
He rul’d with sov’ sway; and Heaven bestow’d 
On bim, a mortal, an immortal bride. 
Yet this of ill was mingled in bis lot, 
That in his house no rising race he saw 
Of future Kings; one only son he had, 
One doom’d to early death ; nor is it mine 
To tend my father’s age but far from home 
Thee and thy sons in Troy I vex with war. 
Much have we heard too of thy former wealth ; 
Above what Lesbos northward, Macar’s seat, 
Contains, and U Phrygia, and the shores 
Of boundless H expont, "tis said that thou 
In wealth and number 
But since on thec this curse the Gods have brought, 
Still round thy city war and slaughter rage. 
Bear up, nor thus with in 
Vain is thy sorrow for thy gallant son ; 
Thou canst not raise him, and mayst suffer more,’ 
To whom in answer Priam, godlike sire : 
* Tell me not yet, illustrious chief, to sit, 
While Hector lies, uncar’d for, in the tent; 
But let me quickly go, that with mine eyes 
I may behold my ron ; and thou accept 
The ample treasures which we tender thee: 
evjoy them, and in safety reach 
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And bidd’st me still behold the light of Heav’n.’ 
To whom Achilles thus with stern = : 
* Old man, incense me nut; I mean myself 
To give thee back thy son, for here of late 
Despatch'’d by Jove, my Goddess-mother came, 
The daughter of the aged Ocean-God : 
And thee teo, Priam, well | know, some God 
I cannot err) hath guided to ourships. 
Yo mortal, though f vent'roes youth, would dare 
Qur camp to enter: nor could hope to pass 
Unnotie’d by the watch, nor essily 
Remove the pond’rous bar that guards our doors. 
Bat stir not up my an in my grief; 
Lest, suppliant tho thou be, within my tent 
1 brook thee not, and Jove’s command trangress.’ 
He said; the old man trembled, and obeyed ; 
Then to the doorway, with a lion's spring, 
Achilles rush’d; not unpaccomparied ; 
With him Automedon and Alcimus, 
His two attendants, of his followers all, 
Next to the lost Patroclus, best esteem’d : 
They from the yoke the mules and horses loos’d ; 
Then led the herald of the old man |n, 
And bade him sit ; and from the polish’d wain 
The costly ransom took of Hector’s head. 
Two robes they left, and one well-weven vest, 
To clothe the corpse, and send with honour home. } 
Then to the female slaves he gave command 
To wash the body, and anoint with oll, 
Apart, that Priam might not see his sen : 
Lest his grieved heart its passion unrestrain’d 
Should utter, and Achilles, rous’d to wrath, 
His suppliant slay, and Jove’s command trap 
When they had wash’d the body, and with oil 
Anointed, and around it wrapp’d the robe 
And vest, Achilles lifted up the dead 
With his own hands, and laid him on the couch ; 
Which to the polished wain his followers rais’d. 
Then groaning, on his friend by name he call’d: 
* Forgive, Patroclus! be not wroth with me, 
If in the realm of darkness thou shouldst hear 
That godlike Hector to bis father’s arms, 
For no mean ranson, I restore; whereof 
A fitting share for thee I set aside.’”” 


Here and there we might indicate a few trifling defects 
were we disposed to subject to the narrow eye of microscopic 
criticism a great work so nobly executed—such defects srising 
chiefly from the difficulty of compressing the full meaning of 
the original in unison with poetic spirit, in a metre shorter 
than the Greek, whose pauses are nevertheless admirably pre- 
served in the English version. In rendering the similes on 
which Homer seems to have dwelt with a careful pleasure, 
Lord Derby has been singularly successful. Many instances 
might be given ; take, however, the famous at the 
conclusion of,the eighth book, as a specimen of perfect poetic 
translation,—with the exception of the fifth line—* Even to 
the gates of heaven is opened wide”—a conventional addition 
not to be found in, and foreign to the simplicity of “ Of heaven 
is opened the immense serene and all the stars are seen :”— 

“ As when in heaven around the glittering moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 
And every crag and every jutting peak 
Stands boldly forth, and every forest glade 
Even to the gates of heaven, is opened wide 
The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 
Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd's heart. 
8o bright, so thicklv scattered o’er the plain 
Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 
And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan watchtires blazed, &c.” 


If translations of the ancient poets may be compared to the 
queue of telescopes, which reflect according to the supe- 

jority of their material and workmansbip, the form and lus- 
tre of such orbs, there can be little hesitation in asserting that 
the work of Lord Derby brings us nearer the presence and 
mirrors the morning star of Greek poetry in its simple 
light and majesty more perfectly than any other in English 








Kmperial Parliament. 


LORD LYONS. 


House of Commons, Feb. 17. 
Mr. Wartxrn asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign A ffairs 
whether Mr. Burnley Hume is still in charge of the Embassy 
at Washington, and, ifso, when her Majesty’s ambassador, 
Lord Lyons, may be expected to resume his duties. 
Mr. Layarp.—I should very much regret if the question of 
my hon. friend inferred any reflection upon Lord Lyons for 


not be quite satisfactory. He admitted the importance of 
some arrangement being made with regard to these territories. 
The Hudson's Bay Company, in 1868, submitted to the Home 
Government the plan ofa boundary, but it would have im- 
posed such a heavy expense on the Treasury that the Govern- 
ment did not submit it to Parliament. Another plan was pro- 
posed by the Government to the Hudson’s Bay Company that 
would have obviated this objection of expense, but while the 
negotiations were pending the Government of Canada refused 
to join in the arrangement. The company had made yet 
another proposal, which the Colonial office had communicated 
to the Government of Canada, but to this no answer had been 
received. In the present state cf Canadian affairs it would be 
impossible for her Majesty’s Government to advise the estab- 
lishment of a separate jurisdiction in those territories. 

Lord SHAFTESBURY thought the question important, and 
urged it on the consideration of the Government.—Lord Arr- 
Liz pointed out several objections to establishing a Crown 
colony, independent of Canada, in the territory ibed.— 
The subject then dropped. 


THE PASSPORT SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 
House of Commons, Feb. 24. 


Mr. Warktx asked the Colonial Secretary whether any 
and what representations had been made to or received from 
the a or the Ambaasador — the United States 
in reference to the passport system, an e other regulations 
tending to non-i introduced by order of Mr. Seward 
on the Canadian frontier, and which regulations were still 
being enforced at the date of the last advices from Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. CARDWELL said the — might more properly be 
addressed to the Foreign-office, but he was ready to answer 
it. The regulations in question bore date December 17. They 
were issued, no doubt, in view of the alarm in America at the 
measures taken by the enemies of the United States on the 
Canadian frontier. These regulations had entailed great in- 
convenience both on the citizens of the United States and on 
the subjects of her Majesty. (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty’s 
Government hoped that when the mischief ceased the remed 
which had been applied would cease also. (Hear.) No offi- 
cial representation had yet been made, as it not been 
thought expedient to make them. 


THE DEBATE ON CANADA. 


The most interesting and important debate which has oc- 
curred during the present Session, took place in the House of 
Lords on Monday evening. We cannot help wishing that, if 
the subject of the defences of Canada were to be brought pro- 
minently under the notice of Parliament, it had been intro- 
duced by some one of greater weight and more discretion than 
Lord Lyveden. It is always a delicate matter to discuss the 
preparations which may be requisite for meeting an attack; 
trom a Power with whom you are on ostensibly friendly terms 
and, under existing circumstances, it is certainly 
that public men in this country should do nothing which may 
tend to embarrass the Government in maintaining amicable 
relations with the Federal States. But although it would 
perbaps have been more prudent to refrain from any refer- 
ence to Colonel Jervois’s report until the votes for Canadian 
fortifications came ly under consideration, in connec- 
tion with the Arm mates, we cannot altogether 
the debate to which we are alluding. Neither the Federals 
nor the Canadians can henceforth entertain any doubt as to 
the views of the present Government, or of those who may 
possibly be in office this time next year. If the Federals en- 
tertain any idea of annexing Canada, they may learn from the 
speeches of Lord Derby and Lord Russell, that however wil- 
ling England may be to grant independence to such of her 
colonies as desire it, she will resist with the whole strength 
of the empire eny attempt to conquer a contented dependency 
of the British Crown. 

On the other hand, the Canadians may learn that we expect 
them to bear a fair and full share in the burden of their own 
defence; and that, while we are ready to help those who are 
ready to help themselves, we are not pared to undertake 
the protection of colonists who will do little or nothing for 
themselves. Itis, however, only due to the Canadians to ad- 
mit that they have lately shown themselves fully sensible of 
their duty in this matter. The colonial government were at 
one time ogee and indifferent ; they showed no disposition to 





non 





not at his post (hear, hear); but I rejoice at this oppor- 
tunity of bearing my testimony to the singular zeal, tact, dis- | 
cretion, and ability with which Lord Lyons has carried on the 


business of this country at Washington during a most critical 
and important period. (Hear, hear.) Of the many thousand: 
cases with which Lord Lyons has had to deal in no one single 
instance has he not received the entire approval of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; and it may, perhaps, interest the House 
to hear the amount of business that has been transacted during 
the last three or four years by the Washington Embassy. The 
correspondence of one year filled 60 large folio volumes. In 
less than three years there were 13,948 entries in our regis 
tries. Those were of single despatches. Nearly all of them 
contained enclosures; one contained no less than 203. 
took the gentleman who drew up Jhe list of British claims last 
year six weeks to prepare it. I think that, looking at this 
enormous amount of labour, itis not surprising that the health 
of Lord Lyons should bave broken down. He is now in this 
country on leave of absence, andI am quite sure that the 
House would not think it right or proper for her Majesty's 
Government to press him for a decision as to whether he 
should return to his post at Washington or not. Mr. Burnley 
Hume is carrying on the affairs of the mission to Washington 
with the entire approval of her Majesty’s Government. 


_ 
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THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


Howse of Lords, Feb. 23. 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE inquired what was the state of the 
question of the establishment of a Crown colony in the north. 
West territory of British North America. He stated the rea- 
sons why he ht such a colony desirable, the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company had been oppeeed to colonization 
Upon it. Among the reasons for forming the settlement was 
the pri creation of the Confederation of the British North 
American Provinces, and the necessity of avoiding future dis- 
putes to the territory. There were two modes in 

Which a settlement might be made—by a union of the coun’ 

with Canada, or by making it an independent colony. ° 
the union with Canada there were several objections. He 
therefore preferred the pian of establishing an independent 
saeas which “alent ue opened , Se oe — 
Ww t & comm With our 

Eastern dominions. 


is. | be prepared to expend our resources in order to 


take any effectual steps for their own protection; and so long 
as that was the case, we could not usefully incur any expense 
for such an object. A better spirit has, however, been re- 
cently displayed. The present Ministry have not only ex- 
pressed themselves willing to fortify some of the more import- 
ant strategic points, but have taken measures to raise an 
efficient militia force. If they continue to act up to their 
professions, we believe there are few Englishmen who will not 
say with the Foreigao ct “ If Canada ir ready to stand 
by this country, then I think this country is bound to stand by 
Caunde; andifthey are disposed to grant their resources to 
defend their soil in connexion with Great Britain, we ought to 

defend them.” 
rtune at 
sive b 


Such a declaration can hardly be regarded as inop 
the present time; nor can it fairly be treated as o' 
the Federals, whose statesmen discuss without the slightest 
reserve the chances of a rupture with Great Britain — London 
Review, Feb. 25. 

On yt Lord Lyveden stirred up a debate in the 
Peers about Canada. He professed to be asking a number of 
questions, but the drift of his speech was that Canada ht 
not to be left defenceless. He thought the danger of war with 
America imminent. So did Lord Derby, who held, moreover, 
that H. M.’s Government ought to have taken steps to provide 
against the coming danger “ silently and quietly.” He acvo- 
cated fortitications and the placing of a force upon the Lakes. 
Lord Ellenborough agreed, and considered the vote —— 
by Government of £50,000 s year for four years entirely suf- 
ficient. Earl de Grey replied by explaining that H. M.’s Gov. 
ernment did intend to fortify Quebec 
and the Canad 


as an imperial fortress, 
jians. "io Granville deprecated alarm, 
the determination of the Government to defend 
Canada; and Earl Russell, after pointing out that £200,000 
could not have been obtained quietly and silently, avowed 
that as the Canadians were bestirring themselves defence 
of Canada was a question of honour and policy. The debate 
was not extended to details, but it shows clearly that both the 
great parties in the State have decided,.should it be necessary, 
to fight for British North America. 

The danger is, however, diminishing. Canada does not 
come within the scope of the Monroe doctrine, which, as we 
have often shown, does not mean America for the Uhited 
States, but America for its inhabitants, uncontrolled by forci- 
ble intervention from There must therefore be a 





Lord GRaNVILLE feared his answer to the question would 


Europe. 
cause of quarrel, and Lord Monck and his Cabinet are doing 
thelr best to soothe away bitterness.—ASpectator, ditto. 


esirable | posi 


Unable to make room for the debate in full, and under the 
impression that an abridgment of it would lack interest, we 


put on record a few prominent words spoken on the occasion 
by prominent men. 


“T believe that the Canadas in a pecuniary sense are rather 
a drain upon our resources, and if it were possible, that a large 
and important and powerful federation could be there form- 
ed, and if that federation manifested any desire to separate 
and establish their independence, I do not believe it would be 
either for the interest or the honour of this country to endeay- 
our to maintain them in an unwilling and reluctant connex- 
ion with ourselves. So long, however, as they are earnest in 
their desire to maintain that connexion, the tie not only of in- 
terest but of honour binds us to second their efforts as far as 
we possibly can. I differ from the noble lord in his estimate 
of the value of our American possessions, for I think that the 
command of the St. Lawrence and our possession of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick are of the utmost value to us, 
and are of infinitely more importance than the question of 


money or . Isay, therefore, that it would be.a last- 
ing - to country, it would he an ignominy to 
w 


hope we shall never submit, if we were on any pre- 
text whatever, on any pretext, however fi 
those provinces to be invaded and separated from us, not by 
their own act, not from any desire on their part to separate 
their connexion with us, but by the forcible invasiozr of a hos- 
tile country whose good will we have endeavoured to propi- 
tiate, however unsuccessfully, by a neutrality at all events 
more favourable to the North than to the South. (Hear, hear.) 
I say that under those circumstances to allow the colony to 
be wrested from us without putting forth the whole strength 
of the empire, aided as we should be by the colonists them- 
selves, would be an endless disgrace and ignominy to which 
I hope this country will never submit. (Hear, hear.)”"—Zarl 


imsy, to permit 


“I fully believe that the wisest and most patriotic course, 
one showing, too, no unnatural alarm, isin our discussions on 
this subject to 8 with the greatest moderation and calm- 
ness. As long, however, as these strong feelings which ani- 
mate both ourselves and our colonists exist, feelings of at- 
tachment and affection, it is quite clear that if the colony is 
prepared to take itsshare in the exertions and expenses which 
are necessary to its defence, the mother country is bound to 
give itevery assistance in case cheng wanton aggression of a 

oreign Power. (Hear, hear.)”— Granville, 

“It is to be lamented that the discussion has been raised. 
There is, however, one point on which I am quite ready, as 
the subject has been referred to, to express my opinion. If 
Canada is ready to stand by this country, then I think this 
country is bound in honour to stand by Canada ; and if they 
are disposed to grant their resources in order to defend 
soil in connexion with Great Britain, we ought to be to 
expend our resources in order to defend them. That is a 
point not only of interest, but of honour. The noble lord op- 

ite has said that we are perfectly deceived in considering 
this as a war for the destruction of slavery. For my part, I have 
always thought, and | stated the opinion at the commence- 
ment of the war, that on the part of the North it was a con- 
test for empire (here, hear); just as I believe our contest in 
1776, which we continued till 1783, was a contest for empire 
and for nothing else. I believe as we acted then the United 


regret | States have acted.now ; and had our position been similar to 


theirs we should have acted much as the Northern States 
have done. I do not wish to say anything further with regard 
to questions which the noble lord opposite seems to raise in 
ae A ayy with regard to the attacks that are 
made time to time in the American Legislature on this 
country. But this 1 will that, whatever may be the in- 
temperance shown certata orators in the Senate and Con- 
gress of America, w may be the violence—the unjust 
and extreme violence—shown by the America, I can- 
not think the Government of the United States have been 
wanting in moderation in their communications with us.”— 
Earl Russell. 


———@¢———— 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S 
SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fellow Countrymen—At this second appearing to take the 
oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for an ex- 
tended address than there was at the first. Then a statement 
somewhat in detail of a course to be seemed very fit- 

and proper. Now, at Gnenptienetsen years, d 

which public declarations have been constantly called 
on every point and phase of the great contest which still ab- 
sorbs the attention and engrosses the energies of the nation, 
— that is new —_ be presented. en, 

he progress of our arms—upon chiefly 

s—is as well known to the public as to myself; and it is, 
trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to all. With 
higb hope for the faiure, no prediction in to it is ven- 


tured. 

On the ‘occasion nding to this four years all 
thoughts were anxiously di to an impending civil war, 
All dreaded it; all sought to avoid it. While the ina 


Y | address was being delivered from this place, devoted 


ther to saving the Union without war, insurgent ts were 

in the ty scaling to destroy it without war ng to dis- 

solve the Union and divide the effects by negotiation. Both 

ted war; but one of them would make war 

rather than let the nation survive, and the other would accept 
war rather than let it perish, and the war came. 

0. of the whole population were coloured slaves, 


not distributed generally over the Union, but localized in the 
Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
powerfal interest. All knew that this interest was somehow 
the cause of the war. To strengthen, per, and extend 


war. petuate 
this interest was the object for which the insurgents would 
by war, while the government claimed no 
to restrict the territorial enlargement 


party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
hich it has already attained. Neither antici 
use the 
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come, but which, having continued through His won 
time, He now wills to remove, and He gives to both North and 
South this terrible war as the woe'due to those by whom the of 
fence came—shall we discern there is any d from those 
Divine attributes which the believers in a living God always 
ascribe to Him? Fondly yr hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily away. 
Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the waalth piled 
the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three rey tee ago, yah must ay the 
—— of the Lord are true teous er. 
; ith malice towards none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wound, 
to care for him who shall have borne battle and for his 
widow and his orphans; to doall which may achieve and 
cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves and_with all 
nations. ‘ 





Drep—On Saturdsy, March 4th, of pneumonia, Saran, wife of 
William Swansboro, aged 43 years, 7 months and 4 days. The re- 
mains were interred in Greenwood Cemetery. 
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Tidings from Europe. 

The latest mail received is that of the 26th ult. from Queens- 
town ; and, as is not uncommon while Parliament sits, it is 
therein alone that Brilish political affairs invite attention. A 
debate in the House of Lords on the defences of Canada— 
which is described, rather than abridged elsewhere—has given 
occasion to the leaders of the two great parties in the State to 
express their views with reference to a serious point often 
mooted—what course would the Imperial Government adopt, 
if unfortunately border difficulties at any time should eventu- 
ate in hostile aggression? The answer was distinct from 
either side of the House, to the effect that British honour was 
pledged indefinitely to the support of the Provinces. But our 
Colonial friends, who have already scanned this discussion 
with keen interest, cannot fail to have observed two facts. 
Here is one: the pledge as it were of unlimited aid is hedged 
about with a presumption, that local efforts to repel a common 
foe will be proportioned to the requirements of the case, 
while as to the manner and degree in which this local 
obligation is fulfilled, the home authorities will themselves 
assume to pass judgment. In other words, there will never 
be atime at which they will not hold themselves com- 
petent to say: “we can no longer devote our blood and 
treasure to defending a people, who are inclined to be so 
chary of their own.” Of the justice or injustice of this 
arrangement there is now no question. We have only to 
declare our belief that it lies hidden, perhaps unconsciously 
on the part of the speakers, behind much of their kindliest 
phraseology. The other fact, apparent from this debate and 
growing more and more palpable from year to year, is but a 
corollary of the preceding one. The ruling powers of our 
mother country would by no means object to terminate its 
political connexion with British North America. These are 
not agreeable deductions. It is unpleasant to draw them, and 
very painful thus to lay them before our readers. It were far 
easier to give vent to a few customary generalities, 
about the protecting power of Great Britain, indis- 
soluble ties, Colonial gems of the Crown, remembrances of the 
past, and so forth. But the truth must be spoken in these 
columns at least; and ifthe Colonists lull themselves into a 
false security, on the faith of these recent utterances, they will 
be committing a grievous error. Be it observed further, that 
while this is the course of public opinion—for the leading 
Peers in this instance absolutely reflect it—the coming na- 
tionality of the Provinces was considered to be sure of ac- 
complishment. Judge how profound will be the disgust, when 
it is learned that the scheme is likely enough to prove abor- 
tive! The foolish and selfish notion may grow upon Parlia- 
ment, that Colonies are “a bore”—unone the less perilous to 
their interests, because disreputable. 

Were it not in so large a measure a military and profes- 
sional question, we should still be averse to discoursing upon 
the defences of Canada. If provision must be made against 
improbable possibilities, let it be done in quiet. This per- 
petual harping upon fortifications and armaments, in a time 
of peace, is neither more nor less than a provocation to war. 
Besides, there are obvious reasons why such a delicate theme 


duced on the Canadian frontier, he anticipated its abrogation 
so soon as the cause was removed. Mr. Seward, we are 
pleased to record, has ordered its discontinuance.—Our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, happy man, is said to be considering 
how he shall appropriate an expected revenue surplus of two 
or three millions sterling, gained chiefly by reductions in the 
army and navy estimates.—Lord Lyons, it will be seen, has 
been highly complimented by the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Layard’s remarks, it will also be seen, 
bear out our intimation—made when he embarked on leave 
of absence—that his Lordship’s retirement from his post was 
not of necessity final. Most sincerely do we hope that the af- 
fairs of the Legation at Washington may again be entrusted 
to his care. The extent of the correspondence which issued 
thence, during Lord Lyons’ administration, is a statistical fact, 
worth considering by those envious individuals who hold that 
diplomatic appointments are sinecures. 

There is no sign yet of the Queen resuming the routine of 
court life; the duty of presiding at the Levees and Drawing 
Rooms of the season are again delegated to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Her Majesty, however, has announced her 
intention of holding a Court for the reception ot foreign Am- 
basssdors ; this is to emerge for a moment from seclusion. 


There is not much Continental news worth comment. 
French journals persist in denying the cession of the North 
Western Provinces of Mexico to France, and journalists here 
persist in frantic declarations that Louis Napoleon is in reality 
the triend of the Republic, in spite of his officially recorded 
desire to see its progress checked. Our own belief is that Lis 
shrewd Majesty will avoid an open quarrel. Still, if he dis- 
claim any intention to occupy the Mexican territory, he has 
at command a question that admits of any treatment, and that 
may been enlarged or contracted at pleasure. The matter 
of damages to French subjects, by irregular proceed- 
ings during the war, figures in one of the 
published documents emanating from the foreign de- 
partment. It is,in the meantime, arseumed here that Louis 
Napoleon now espouses the cause of the North, because he 
has lately conferred high dignity and great prominence upon 
bis erratic cousin, Prince Napoleon, who himself leans 


returns from Washington are not likely to be erroneous on 
this point. Between the 8th ult. and the 8th inst., seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six men of this class were received in 
that city alone, from the forces operating in front of Richmond. 
Must there not be a serious dwindling away? 

On the whole, though any disaster occurring to Sherman 
might revive for a brief space the spirits of the Confederacy, 
we infer from the tone of ‘the Richmond press and from the 
actual state of affairs, that it is severely pressed internally and 
externally.—Governor Bre,wn, of Georgia, is violent in his de- 
nunciations of Mr. Davis, so that the house is divided against it- 
self elsewhere than at Ri chmond.—In Tennessee, the “ loyal” 
men area strange set. J ‘heir experienceot Mr. Andrew Jobn- 
son, the Vice President e! .sewhere mentioned, as their Governor, 
has not cured them of ‘infatuation. They have chosen as his 
successor another eccen tricity—Parson Brownlow. 

Inauguration and Celebration. 

On Saturday last, th .e 4th of March, Mr. Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the Unit .d States, entered upon his second term 
of office, and was Sor mally installed at Washington with cere- 
monies many times described. His Inauguration was attended 
by a large concours 2 of people. and, in the absence of all hos- 
tile feeling, wes a striking contrast with that of 1861. Mr. 
Lincoln’s brief speech delivered on this occasion is copied 
above. The point most remarkable is the tone of pious resig- 
nation that prevaces it, quaintly and characteristically ex- 
pressed ; b at, as the Courrier des Etats Unit properly observed, 
since the parsons have all taken to politics, the statesmen 
naturally take to preaching. Were it our business to be criti- 
cal, we ‘should wonder also at the great space devoted to the 
negro’s “ unrequited toil” and “ the lash,” when it is notorious 
that ¥ir. Lincoln, at an early period of the war, over and over 
again expressed his willingness to re-admit the South and let 
slav'sry remain, and that his Foreign Secretary officially as- 
sur zd foreign powers that there would be no disturbance what- 
ever of the system of productive labour. There was no men- 
tion then of “the lash” and “unrequited toil.”—The only 
drawback to the ceremonies of the day was the disgraceful 

exhibition of himself made in the Senate Chamber, by Mr, 





avowedly in this direction, and did not invite a single Seces- 
sionist to a grand ball lately given by himself and the Princess 
Clotilde at the Palais Royal. 

Victor Emmanuel’s kindly heart has relented already ‘.o- 
ward his ungrateful Turinese. He has come back to his old 
capital, and has of course been received with enthusiasm. 





North and South. 
The principal military event chronicled during the week 
is a defeat of General Early, C. 8., by the enterprising Sheri- 
dan, high up the Shenandoah Valley. Official accounts are 
not yet published ; but itis certain that a battle or a series of 
engagements was fought in the neighbourhood of Waynesboro, 
wherein the Confederates were totally routed, losing about 
twelve hundred men, with eight guns, aad a hundred wag- 
gons. It is wrong perhaps to speak of fighting. There was 
scarcely any. It wasa surprise and a capture. Sheridan’s 
forces, at the last date, were near Charlottesville; and those 
who study maps will see that thence he is on the fair way to 
Lynchburg, a point of railroad intersection of deepest impor- 
tance to the supplies of Richmond. It may be well credited, 
that Lee has hurried off detachments to secure, if pos- 
sible, that valuable position—-From the Army of the 
Potomac there is nothing immediately significant; and if 
Sherman’s magnificent force be not imbedded some- 
where in the mud of North Carolina, the reporters of 
his movements give only a muddled account of him. 
The prevailing opinion is that, abandoning his Northern ad- 
vance toward Denville, he has borne Eastward toward Wil- 
mington ; but guesses would be superfluous.—It now appears 


Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, Vice-President elect. Not to 
put too fine a point upon it, he was so disguised in liquor that 
his party blushed for him. He made a coarse and incoherent 
speech, in which he grossly insulted one of the Members of 
the Cabinet. But we have no pleasure in registering the fact, 
and do pot find place in our columns for the disgusting details, 


.| which roost of the daily journals have paraded. 


It was intended, as we announced last week, that Inaugura- 
tion Dr.y should be made in this city the occasion of celebrating 
the rec:ent successes of the Northern arms, especially the cap- 
ture of Savannah, Columbia, Charleston, and Wilmington, 
The -opponents of the Administration protested that this was 
a cwaning device for securing a grand display in its own 
honc ur; but, be that as it may, a storm caused a postpone- 
t of the ceremonial until Monday, when it took place with 
imu ense éclat. A procession, six or eight miles in length, 
fille d the streets, which were encumbered with a crowd so 
cov ntless, that the notion of the North being exhausted must 
ha ve seemed ridiculous to any spectator. The Military and 
Fi remen made a fine show; the rest was a failure. Hucks 
te cs’ carts and advertizing vans were prominent. Then there 
w as speechifying of course, some of it being of the spread- 
e agle order, the whole concluding with fireworks, which were 
-of unusual brilliance and ingenuity. 

Two changes in Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet mark the commence- 

ment of his second term of office. Mr. Fessenden, Secretary 
-of the Treasury, is succeeded by Mr. Hugh McCulloch, here- 
tofore Comptroller of Currency, and therefore familiar with 
many practical duties of his appointment. He is esteemed 
also a sound financier ; the public say indeed that he could 
not possibly be a worse one than his predecessor.—Mr. Usher, 





that Columbia, S. C., was not entirely destroyed, and that the 
portien of it not C.S. public property was burned by accident. 
—Against all the late Northern gains, the South has very 
little to show; nothing whatever in comparison with its 
loss of forts and.towns. Its gleams of success morevyver 
are of a kind more mortifying to the losers, than sab- 
stantial in gain to the winters. They produce not 
the slightest effect upon the issue. ‘hus two U. 8. flag. 
ships have been destroyed, and two General officers have beer. 
taken prisoners, The ships lost were the Harvest Moon, a 
small vessel temporarily carrying the flag of Admiral Dahl- 


is barred to us, save on a plea of duty, which we are glad to/ gren in the late operations against Georgeto D 

wn, 8.C., blown 
say does not exist. We pass on therefore to other matters, up by a torpedo, and the Arizona, a fine ship intended 
though it happens that, during the week under review, affairs| for the flag, burnt in the Mississippi, thirty-@ve miles 
on this Continent were more frequently before the Legislature | below New Orleans, but under what circumstances we do 
in some shape, than any one single topic.—Thus want of| not know. In this instance five lives were lost; in the other 


space compels us to omit Mr. Wathin’s endeavour, on the 17th 


only one. The Generals, Crook and Kelly, were taken by sur- 


ult., to bring on a debate or elicit information regarding the | prise, at Cumberland, Md., two or three weeks since; but 
Reciprocity Treaty. Mr. Layard announced that the Govern- | omitted to chronicle the event at the time of its poe Bb te x 
ment, up to that date, had not received the forthcoming no- | These affairs, we say, are trifles. 


tice on the subject. A curious occurrence was then also inci- 


Richmond papers continue to arrive here freely; and they 


dentally touched ; for it was charged that the U. 8. Go- picture a most disheartening state of things in that capital. 


vernment had sanctioned the exchange, with the Con- 
federates at Mobile, of five million pounds of meat for 
an equal number of pounds of cotton, thereby carrying} Amid the failing fortunes of the 


on a trade with the belligerents, 


Of confusion and recrimination, there is abundance ; of states- 
manship, unity, and presence of mind, apparently not much. 
, President 





while neutrals were| Davis is incurring an infinite amount of odium and 


deprived of the same privilege. The charge was based on an| reproach. Every one desires to cast the responsibility 


intercepted Jetter, sent home, we presume, by Lord Lyons 
‘We remember to have heard something of it; but incline to 


Minister of the Interior, has also resigned, and will be replaced 
on the Ist of May, by Mr. James Harlan, of lowa, of whose 
antecedents we are in profound ignorance, save that he iss 
Senator of the U.S. 


Non-Confederation. 

New Brunswick has dealt the first serious blow to the pro 
mising scheme for uniting British North America. Nations 
lity, it appears, has given way to . Provinciality there, 
and the chief city has rejected the tried, liberal-minded, and 
energetic leader of the government—Mr. 8. L. Tilley—for s 
comparatively unknown and untried man, politically, at least, 
while his colleagues in the project have suffered a similar fate 
at the hustings. 

This news, we must admit, quite takes us by surprise, having 
thought union even more to the interest of that Province thas 
of any other in the group. New Brunswick certainiy would 
have enjoyed the benefits of larger expenditure in 
the construction of the [Inter-Colonial Road, while 
its wild lands of the Northern counties would have 
thereby been opened up to colonization. But there is no ae 
counting for local prejudices, any more than for private taste. 
Perhaps, however, the activity of New England neighbour 
has had something to do with the result of the recent elec 
tions. We notice that the long-talked-of “European apd 
North-American Railway Company” has been before the 
Legislature of the “Old Bay State,” seeking aid in their 


upon. some other shoulders than his own. Nor is| vived enterprise. The prime movers in this enterprize—wh0, 
Lee's army, the main and almost the only hope of the| we observe, have been taking deep interest in the welfare 





doubt whether the project ever resulted in action.—Mr. Card- | South, uninfected by this spirit of discontent. If we may not | of the St. John people of late—claim that “ both Maine apd 
believe all that is said respecting the number of Southern | New Brunswick have entered into this project with s good 
deserters flocking into General Grant’s lines, at least official'deal of spirit,” the former making large grants & 


‘well was right, on another evening when, in reply to an en- 
quiry from Mr. Watkin as to the U. 5. passport system intro- 
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timber, while the latter offers a gratuity of $10,000 
per mile on ninety miles of the work. Although this 
Road seeks the assistance of the United States, on the 
ground of being adapted for “ Military purposes” —truly 
a strange reason for a joint commercial operation—it is pro- 
posed that it reach from Portland to Halifax. As a sop tothe 
Provinces, it also proposes buying, out and out, the roads on 
the line both in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and incor- 
porating them as part of the Grand-Trunk “ Military” line. 

If the Eastern Provinces consider it more to their interest to 
connect themselves with Boston than with Montreal and 
Quebec, we suppose they must make their own choice; but 
we fear that accepting these overtures, as anything more than 
an adjunct to their Intercolonial highway, will prove a mis- 


at the masquerade ball. These little points were extremely sig- 
nificant, in a performance which was rounded and complete as a 
whole, and inexpressibly charming. In the tempestuous moods 
of tragedy, Mrs. Lander is somewhat less satisfactory. Her intellect 
controls her heart; and, though she comprehends and suggests, 
she does not actually realize the abandon and reckless delirium of 
passion. She may be a perfect Beatrice ; but one cannot conceive 
of her being a perfect Medea. Asan artist, however, she has no 
equal upon the American stage. Her re-appearance, therefore, is 
a happy augury of new triumphs for the dramatic art. She is 
now playing in Philadelphia, and will doubtless appear in other 
cities. But the absent are not always forgotten : and, wherever she 
goes, she may be sure that her return to this metropolis will be 
awaited with eager anticipation, and welcomed with earnest glad- 
ness, by all lovers of the drama. I wish that I could record her 
engagement at Wallack’s theatre, where there is urgent need of an 


take both commercially and politically. 

= In Canada, we notice that Attorney-General McDonald 
announced to the House, on receipt of the news from New 
Brunswick, that the government would proceed to pass their 
resolutions in favour of Confederation aa soon as possible, and— 
after voting supplies—adjourn Parliament immediately. Some 
members of the Administration would then proceed to Eng- 
land, to confer with the Imperis! authorities, in reference 
thereto, and to other matters. 

It is useless, at this stage of the proceedings, to speculate as 
to future action or ultimate results. Yet we must at least 
continue to hope that those, who by birth and position have 
been made the custodians,of British interests on thiscoptinent 
will not, in these stirrring times, forget their duty either to 
themselves, to their country, or to posterity. 





PAusie. 


The just and discriminating notice that follows is extracted 
from last Tuesd ay’s Tribune. 


. & B. Mills gave his first soirée of piano-forte music at 
euieon *s Room feet evening, assisted by pupil, Miss Luck- 
hardt. Mr. Mills’s plan in these soirées is to illustrate the piano 
music of the past and — schools, in their most extended va- 
riety. In pursuance of this plan, he played compositions by Scar 
latti, Bach, Chapin, Schumann and Liszt. The first piece on the 
programme was & Rondo by Chopin. The composition is ex- 
tremely beautiful, imaginative, now bold and vigorous, then 
dreamily tender, and through all there runs @ vein of such quaint 
poetic ieeling that we a pe at once the inspiration of pure 

nius. This was brilliantly played by Mr. Mills and his pupil, 
iss Luckhardt. The young lady has a firm, even touch, and her 
execution is clearand rapid. Of the extent of her powers of course 
we cannot judge, bat we can say that she executed her part of the 
duet on this occasion very satisfactorily. 

A Sonata by Scarlatti followed, which was chiefly interesting for 
its antiquity, that is, as a specimen of the music in vogue at the 
period in which he flourished. It isdry aud ses little either 
of fancy or tenderness. It was accurately and brilliantly played 
by Mr. Mills; his prompt and rapid execution displaying the 

arled and twisted scale passages with extraordinary precision. 
Fhe grand and masterly fugue in C minor, by Bach, was a splendid 

rformance. Nota note was missed, and every point in the in- 
tricate working of the composition stood out in due proportion, 
and laid the whole plan open to the understanding. The * Inter- 
mezzi,” by Schumann, containing three movements, may be taken 
asa fair sample of that composer’s habit of thought. The first 
and third movements are very charming indeed, with melodies 
and second subjects broad and well detined, but the second move- 
ment is learnedly obscure end dissonantly uncomfortable. Mr. 
Mills played them all with spirit and unfailing accuracy, and his 
first reading proved that he had fully studied the peculiarities of 
the composer’s style. 

Thetwo Ktudes by Chopin were the executive gems of the 
evening. In these Mr. Mills displayed much sentiment and sym- 
pathy of touch, and a nice shade of colour and expression. He 
played the second Ztude with so much fire, and with a touch so 
delicate and perfect, that he won a deserved encore, which he ac- 
knowledged by playing in a very charming manner a Nocturna, 
by the same composer. ’ 

The performance of Liszt’s ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise’’ was by 
far the most brilliant as a feat of executive agility that Mr. Mills 

ve during the evening It abounds with difficulties, which Mr. 

ills overcame with a faculty which seemed to indicate that he 
still had power in reserve for any further difficulties that he might 
encounter. 

Mr. Mills possesses a most perfect technique, so perfect, indeed, 
that it is hardly possible to imagine anything superior. His 
touch is firm, delicate and powerfal; he plays with unfailing ac- 
curacy, and with an extraordinary degree of He pays too 
little attention, however, to the finer shade of — which 
is the intellectual animus of every composition. It wo seem, 
to a certain degree, as though he bent all his energies to accom- 
plish the notes written down, and having done that, that his 
work is ended. It is, perhaps, not altogether so, but there is a 
squareness in his playing, an amount of unyieldingness that is 
destructive to the inner sentiment of the composition. Within 
the last year or so, Mr. Mills has had a new revelation in and 
has overcome much of that angularity of style and icy perfection 
of mechanism, and displays a degree of warmth and a sense of 
tone-colouring which leads one to hope that he will yet add the 
gue of heart and imagination to his executive perfection—that 

esthetical will soon overshadow the merely scientific. 

The first Soirée was undoubtedly a success—as it gave abun- 
dant tion to his audience, and will soon be followed by 





Drama. 


‘Mra. Lander’s engagement at Niblo’s terminated on Satufday 
‘evening Bast. The great actress appeared as Letitia Hardy, in “ The 
Belle’s Stratagem,”and delighted a very large audience. Her success 
‘was commensurate with her talents, and was therefore brilliant. 
If, in Adrienne Lecouvreur she touched the heart, in Letitia Hardy 
she captivated the fancy and fairly bewitched the mind. Her re- 
Spective performances of these parts illustrate, in bold relief, the 
*cope of her powers, the variety and thoroughness of her accom- 
Plishments, and the manifoid charms of her artistic style. Both 
Yevealed a quick and subtle comprehension of character, a vivid 
imagination, exquisite sensibility and taste, a complete mastery 
alike of wit and pathos, and the impressive repose of conscious 





Power. The latter was, perhaps, the more perfect performance of 


thetwo. The character of Letitia Hardy, though warmly coloured 


With the sentiment of tender womanhood, is mostly made up of 


Glittering gayety, broad mirth, and courtly elegance. These qua- 
lities Mrs. Lander interprets to absolute perfection. No one, who 
saw, will ever forget her perfect portrayal of the uncouth country- 
girl, in Letitia’s first interview with Doricourt ; her arey 

of the quaint old song, “O where are you going, my pretty maid ;” 
Or her stately dancing of the miguet, with ber bewildered lover, 






























































yard; the respective receptions accorded by Mr. 













actress for leading business, and where her presence would work 
a magical change. But the deplorable star system is still pre- 
dom inant in the theatrical world, sapping the foundations of the 
stage, and making it one vast imposture, whereby a few specula- 
tors thrive, at the expense of the ciramatic art, the dramatic profes- 
sion, and the theatre-going public: and to hope for any change, so 
long as mens’ souls are rotten with the lust for money, is to hope 


in vain. Inthe elderdaysot the drama, managers regarded excel- 
lence rather than novelty, and respected their art as well as their 
pockets. Moreover the public knew how to hiss, then, and made 
good use of their knowledge. Now, our king is the Golden Calf, 
and the race is worthy of the ruler. 

But another dramatic theme invites the pen of the critic. We 
have it on Scriptural authority that “one star differeth from an- 
other star, in glory;” and the app of Mr. Band as 
the successor of Mrs. Lander, at Niblo’s, illustrates the truth of 
St. Paul’s poetic saying. The recollection of Mr. Bendmann’s 
success in Narcisse is still fresh in the public mind; and his reap- 
pearance, on last Monday evening, was, therefore, greeted with 
much enthusiasm. He appeared as Philip Beaufort, in a five-act 
melo-drama, called “‘ The Beauforts.” This piece purports to be 
a translation from the German original of Madame Birch-Pfeiffer, 
which was based upon Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s novel of 
“Night and Morning.” I am not acquainted with Madame Birch- 
Pfeiffer’s drama ; but I think it must be a pretty bad composition, 
if its English prototype bea truthful rendering. There is, how- 
ever, good reason to think that the English version has been con- 
cocted, by an inexperienced hand, from a rough translation of 
Madame Birch-Pfeiffer’s play, and from Bulwer Lytton’s novel 
The result is that great injustice has been done, alike to the Ger- 
man playwright and to the English novelist. A weaker or more 
trashy play than “ The Beauforts ” has rarely been presented upon 
the New York stage. It embodies but very few of the salient 
points of the novel, varies and injures its plot, and weakens and 
distorts its characters. Ite language, morevver—to use an unau- 
thorized, but very expressive epithet—is “sloppy.” Its sub- 
stance is “ words, words, words,” with but very little meaning. 
All these defects might have been avoided. The novel of 
“Night and Morning” affords an excellent basis for a good play. 
It is the type fiction of its class. Its interesting plot, its striking 
incidents, its hero, Philip, its villian, Lord Lilburne, appear, in 
divers garbs, in thousands of novels, that have been written since 
its publication, in 1845. I remember that when I was nine years 
old, my library consisted of ‘“‘ The Sorrows of Werther,” Young’s 
“Night Thoughts,” and the second volume of “‘ Night and Morn- 
ing ;” and, having nothing else to read, I read these books over and 





over and over again. Tony Lumpkin sagaciously states that the 
cream of the correspondence is the inside of the letter. So, iu fic- 
tion, the chief interest of the story is generally garnered up in 
the last volume. 
wrote the second volume of “Caleb Williams,” involving his 
hero in difficulties, to which the subsequently written narrative 
of volume one was only the explanatory prelude. 
these truths, one sees that those, who read only the last volume 
ot novels, rarely lose anything. 
fancy readily supplied the missing links in the story of *‘ Night 
and Morning,” and that the odd volume was a great pleasure to 
me, in the Long Ago. And, by the same token, I have recog- 
nised its characters in a thousand-and-one romantic fictions of 
later origin. A tale that has been so often told can be strange to 


Godwin, it is said, admitted that he first 


By the light of 


I remember that my youthful 


no one. Only, Bulwer-Lytton has told it better than any subse- 


quent novelist, and ought, therefore, @o have due credit. There 
are several scenes in “ Night and Morning” which are notable for 
delicate pathos and deep knowledge of human nature, as well as 
for the lesser merit of dramaticeffect. For example—the descrip- 
tion of the death of poor Caleb Price, the Pastor; the inter- 


view between Gawtrey and his father, in the church- 


Roger 
Morton, to his two successive callers, described in Book the 
Fifth ; and the meeting between Philip and Sidney, at the house of 
Robert Beaufort, when both are disclosed as the lovers of one and 
thesame woman. Throughout the novel, also, those wise aphoris- 
tic observations upon life and manners, for which Bulwer-Lytton 
is justly remarkable, are thickly scattered. On the whole, it isa 
work of much more genuine merit than will appear to those who 
view it through the medium of the bald and tame dramatization, 


now presented at Niblo’s. In tbis the characters of Philip, Lord | °°“? 


Lilburne, and Gawtrey somehow lose all their earnestness and sig- 
nificance. Filial affection is, indeed, duly illustrated, and consi- 
derable theatrical effect is educed from adroit management of 
the scene in the coiner’s vault, at Paris, ‘and the rescue of the 
fugitive Philip, by Madame de Merville. Bpt an indescribable 
air of artificiality surrounds and permeates the whole play. Indivi- 
duals flit through the earlier acts, and disappear, like shooting stars 
in asummersky. There is one good scene in the secondact, between 
Philip andthe Plaskwiths; another in the third act, between Gaw- 
trey, Birnie and Favart, the detective ; another, in the fourth act, be- 
tween Philip and Madame de Merville. But here the record of 
merit ends. In the fifth act chaos comes again. Philip is Col. 
Vaudemont, of the French Army, a sort of Claude Melnotte redi- 
vivus, while Madame de Merville appears in the likeness of the 
heroine of “No Name,” searching, under the guise of an old 
housekeeper, for the lost marriage certificate, at “ Fernside,” 
Lord Lilburne’s house. Sidney and Fanny are dropped out of the 


story altogether, Philip being endowed with s sister instead of a 
brother, and ultimately married to Madame de Merville. His 
mother, too, long supposed to be dead, is announced as among 


the living. At last, in a somewhat forcible manner, the climax 
is brought about, at ‘‘ Fernside’’—all the necessary parties being 
permitted to drop in, opportunely, from nowhere in particular— 
and so the birthright of the hero is established, and Vice, in the 
person of Lilburne, is rebuked in a very severe manner, And the 
curtain falls upon Philip, arrayed in a beautiful blue uniform, 
with his bride upon his arm, and his mother’s marriage certificate 
on the floor at his feet. 

The impression, left by all this, upon the mind of the critical 
spectator, is a vivid sense of the uses of theatrical clap-trap. The 
piece has obviously been devised with a view to minister to that 
common order of taste which covets cheap sentimentality and 
strong stage effects. But, while its sentimentality is all-suffi- 
ciently cheap, its stave effects are by no means sufficiently strong. 
Hence the play is a failure, even with the gallery-gods. Mr. 
Wheatley has caused it to be produced with beautiful scenery, 
and has cast its parts according to the full weakness of his very 
bad theatrical company. Hence the setting outshines the jewel. 

Mr. Pope played Gawtrey exceedingly well, in all respects. 
One minor part, also, that of Birnie, was well acted, by Mr. K. 
Berry, a name unknown to eminence, but none the less that of a 
careful actor. 

Mr. Bandman, in the part of Phillip Beaufort, played with char- 
acteristic dignity and gustomary grace. The highest emotion 
that he was required to interpret was that of filial love, and this 
he interpreted with a beautiful fidelity to nature, and with a 
very pathetic sincerity. His supplication, to Plaskwith, in 
in act second, and his apostrophe to the memcry of his 
mother, in act fourth, were delivered with admirable feel 
ing, and discretion, and were warmly applauded. In other 
scenes his acting was indifferently good. On the whole, however, 
he seemed altogether out of place in the part ; nor is it easy to un- 
derstand why an actor who has both the talent and the opportu- 
nity to achieve eminence in Shaksperian characters, should go out 
of his path to delineate a paltry hero of melo-drama. In the pro- 
vinces this may be wisdom. In the of first American cities, and un- 
der the full blaze of critical observation, it is foliy. We are not to 
forget, however, that, according to modern theatrical ethics, that 
which is profitable is wise, be it neverso foolish. 

Benefit performances are, by a very proper courtesy, beyond the 
pale of criticism. Hence, of late, I have said nothing of the current 
of theatrical affairs at Wallack’s, where everybody is being bene- 
fitted, in the most liberal style. Mrs. Sefton is the next candi- 
date. Let her have a good house, on Tuesdayevening! “ The 
Unequal Match” and “ Turning the Tables” are the plays for that 
occasion. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Faucies. 


Two Levees and a Drawing Room are announced, to be held 
respectively by the Prince and the Princess of Wales, in her 
Majesty’s uame.——The Queen and the younger members of 
the royal family have returned from Osborne to Windsor.— 

Mr. H. W. Beecher terms the city of New York “a 
nest of robbers, a den of thieves, whose example familiarizes 
our citizens with pillage, and prostitutes the morality of our 
youth.” —-——Mr. Punch thus records the late case of Feather 
v. the Queen: “Mr. Feather brought an action against the 
Government to recover compensation for the in ment of 
bis patent. Of course he lost his cause. In the scales of jus- 
tice what could a Feather expect to weigh against the Crown ?” 
————tThe Davenport Brothers have been hooted off the 
stage, at Liverpool, Leeds, and elsewhere. Considering the 
number of humbugs who are permitted to feed upon the 
ple, their treatment in England is severe. Mr. W. G. 
Palgrave, a son of Sir Francis Palgrave, has accepted an offer 
made by Herr Von Bismarck to become Prussian Consul at 

dad.——-———“ The rich,” said a Jew, “ eat venison because 
itish deer. I eat mutton because it ish sheep.” A 
Swiss company is about to start a new competition line to the 
Austrian Lloyd at Trieste, under the Swiss flag, neutral in all 
wars. Blondin is compelled once more to take to rope- 
dancing for a living, having lost his fortune by an unfortunate 
speculation and a too trusting nature-———— A 
son of the late John Leech has been nominated by Earl 
Russell to the foundation of the Charter House. 
Among the guests at a recent dinner y, given by the 
Earl and Countess Russell, were Lord Lyons and Robert 
Browning. . Gladstone’s translation of the first 
book of Homer (Iliad or Odyssey ?) will shortly be published, 
in London. Punch thinks that at the ensuing general election 
the walls will be covered with invitations to “ Vote for Derby’s 
Homer !”, “Vote for Gladstone’s Homer !’————Mr.'Tom- 
kins considers that a briefless barrister ought never to be 
blamed, “ for it’s decidedly wrong to abuse a man without a 
cause.” —One-legged male dancers have become some- 
what numerous in Europe, since the advent of Donato. We 
now hear thata female one-legged dancer is to be presented 
upon the stage—a Donna Donato.———The people of Mo- 
rocco have not taken kindly to the telegraph, recently intro- 
duced into that country. They cut the wires, and the Em- 
peror returned the compliment by cutting off the heads of two 
offenders, and ornameating the telegraph poles with them. 
—-—The onl living things found in Fort Sumter when 
retaken by the Federals, were a cat and six kittens, says a 
eee journals announce that the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius is increasing. —A very fair 
pun comes from Munich. “You know the news—Casar eat 

presse /” says one bu , to another. “ You don’t mean 
it?” petorts the latter. “I thought la presse was sous Casar.” 
————In Florence it is reported that a newspaper is shortly 
































to be started under French influence, for the pur} of sup- 
porting the line of policy taken by the Imperial Government. 
t will be called the Moniteur Italien.———— Bateman 


has discontinued playing, at the Adelphi theatre, in London, 
in consequence of a severe disaffectiun of the throat. It is 
announced, however, that she will reappear, as Julia, in “The 
Hunchback,” as soon as she is well again.——-———— 
The Index, the organ of the Confedcrates in London, states 
that 715 American ships have been transferred to British 
since the beginning of the civil war. A Paris 
letter says that Gen. McClellan, while in Eugland, 
at Claremont, with the entire Louis Phili pe family, consist- 
ing of twenty-two persons, and was also invited to the house 
of the Prince of Wales. Ten Cardinal’s hats are at the 
dis of the Pope at this moment——-——The 27th of 
Fe was the one hundredth anniversary of the passage of 
the Stamp Act, renowned in English and American 1 
A London journal calls “ Ldyis of the Hearth agrate 
subject. ithout the Duke of Northumberland’s 




















Garter just vacant, the Premier has had twenty-one Garters to 
bestow ; Lord Derby, during his administration, not one———. 
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A strange discovery, if true, has just been made at Pompeil. | leaving three children. One of them, Caroline, married the 
The Jtalia of Naples stated that a fountain has been discov-| present Marquis of Downshire. The deceased married third- 
ered there, covered with zinc! It is added that this is the| ly, in 1888, the only child of Mr. R. Gidbins, of Cork, a lady 
first time that the said metal has been found at Pompeii. We} of an ancient Irish family.—The heir of Lord Combermere is 
should think so (says an English paper), for though the ore} his son by the second marriage, the Hon. Wellington Henry 
was known to the Homene, the metal was not extracted from} Cotton, who was born at Barbadoes in 1818, and who sat 
it, so far as our knowledge goes, until the 16th century, by| for Carrickfergus from 1847 to 1857. 
Paracelsus.——_——T hat earnest reformer of abuses, the Duke — 
of Sutherland, has undertaken, by letters to the Times, and by| Lorp WriLoveusy D’Eressr.—Lord hog ’Eres- 
his own management, to break up the system of collusion be-| by died, after a protracted illness, on the t., at the 
tween London tradesmen and family servants. It is feared | family residence in London. Lady wy Moaghg, te whom he 
that the chances are against his Grace’s success. Punch | was most tenderly attached, had only pre-deceased him by a 
illustrates by a dialogue one of the frightful consequences of a| few weeks. The late Peter Robert Drummond-Willoughby 
frost. Julia. “The water was al! frozen in our jugs last night.” | was the eldest son of Peter Burrell, the first Lord Gwydyr, by 
— Mamma. “ And so it was in mine, dear. as it in yours,| Priscilla, 19th Baroness Willoughby D’Eresby. He was boro 
Cecil ?”"—Cecil. “1 don’t know !” The late Cardinal} in 1782, and succeeded his father as Baron Gwydyr in 1820, 
‘Wiseman was to have delivered a lecture on Shakespeare at| and bis mother as Baron Willoughby, in 1828. He married, 
the Royal Institution on the 21st ult. It is said that this lec- 
ture bad been prepared for delivery at the Tercentenary cele- 
bration in April, 1864, but that the difficulties which overtook | viving issue Lady Aveland, Lady Carrington, and the Hon. 
the unbappy promoters of that unfortunate scheme induced} Al (his only son), born in 1821, who succeeds to the 
his Eminence to abandon the idea for a time-————-——| family honours. Lord Willoughby D’Eresby was joint Here- 
The Infanta Don Henriques has again turned up in Spain | Jitary Great Chamberlain of gland with the present Mar- 
He reappeared at Cadiz, and had been on board the ironclad | quis Cholmondeley, but the office will not to the latter 
Numantia, now under orders for service in the Pacific. uring the present reign, the present Lord Willoughby suc- 
A cat factory has been discovered in Paris. Poor puss | ceeding to it. — 
was found in all conditions—skins for gloves, furs tor] Qaprar Sm W. C. DatyeLt, Bart.—We have torecord 
muffs, and materials for dinner delicacies. —-——--—The | the death of that venerable officer, Sir W. C. Cavendish 
bronze Hercules has been transferred to the Vatican. It will| Dalyell, Bart., which took place at his residence, in the Royal 
be in the Braccio Nuovo. The Gacette du Senat,| Hospital, Greenwich. He entered the Navy at an early age, 
Petersburg, announces that a privilege has been gran: was a midshipman of the Seine, when commanded by the late 
r ten years, to the Marquis de la Rochejaquelein, for 4| Sir David Milne, at the capture of the French frigate Ven- 
of lighting with mineral oil, by means of a lamp |geance in 1800, and was frequently officially noticed while 
for the parpose.—-——The question having arisen | serving in the Antelope and Rattler in the Channel and North 
, at a dinner party, whether or not any bee ae | Sea. Bir William received no lees than fifteen wounds, six of 
received his education at Harrow, it was them in the head, in a gallant and desperate attempt to cut 
was known. One of the party, however, ob- | out the French lugger Vimereuze, of 14 guns, from St. Valery ; 
en frequently known of missionaries | in 1805, when a lieutenant of the Rattler he became a prisouer 
men, after a short interview with | of war in France until released at the peace of 1814. The 
aborigines.—————Strife has arisen among the tran- | |ate officer, seventh Baronet, was the fourth son of the fourth 
tal saints in Boston. ‘The Rev. James Freeman | Baronet, and the 19th in lineal descent from Walter, Earl of 
Clark has attacked the once Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson, | Monteith, and is succeeded in his title and estates by his only 
on the score of the latter's views as to Christianity. remaining son, Robert Alexander Osborne, M.A., barrister-at- 
Ristori has been playin at Athens, with great success, in| jaw, deputy lieutenant of Linlithgowshire, at present H. M. 
classic parts, such as ea and Myrrha.——-——There is to | Consul at Jassy. 
be another Universal Exhibition at Paris in 1867. Prince Napo- 
leon will beat the head of it.——It is pleasant to read ofprac-| Prorzsson Ramsay.—William Ramsay, for more than 30 
tical charity. Thus we are glad to find the following item Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, 
in one of our exchanges: “ A number of charitable ents | has died at San Remo, near Mebtone. Mr. Ramsay was the 
of Monroe, Wisconsin, assembled a few days ago, and, with | descendant of a family of ft antieny in P ire. For 
the consent of the owners, made a raid on the wood-lots of | six centuries at least the ys ot Banff have held land in 
bouring farmers, and cut, hauled, and distributed some | the south-eastern corner of that county. Sir Gilbert Ramsay 
forty loads of wood for the poor of that village.” of Banff was created a baronet in 1666, and from this gentle- 
——_———- Mrs. Bowers, the actress, has received from the| man the late Professor, a third son of Sir William, the seventh 
Peliateiptins Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad Company | baronet, was lineally descended. Born at Edinburgh in 1806, 
several thousand dollars, cry | for damages to her bag- | he received his first education at the High School daring the 
gage, stage costumes, &c., by a railroad accident, some time | rectorship of Mr. Pillans. He also attended the Universities 
whereby her trunks were tumbled into the Susquehanna- | of Edinbu: and Glasgow, from the last of which he pro- 
ver.————Caleb Jones gave his experience of the “spirit | ceeded to bridge. He was still an und uate at 
tual call” to the ministry in this wise: “I was ploughing one | Cambridge when he undertook the duties of the Glaagow Ma- 
, and was called to preach by @ voice ate Caleb ! | thematical Chair, which he discharged fortwo years. In 1830 
! Who could have called me thus?” A boy in the| he graduated at Cambridge, and in 1831 he was chosen to 
back part of the house exclaimed, “May be it war a/ succeed Mr. Walker as Professor of Humanity in the Univer- 
rog, Mr. Jones.” Col. Steele, C. B., of the Guards, | sity of Glasgow. It was during his long tenure of that office 
‘who served with distinction upon the Staff of the late Lord | that his chief influence was exercised, and his reputation as a 
during the war in the Crimea, is shortly to be married | scholar acquired. In 1840 appeared his “ Extracts from Ti- 
to a young American lady, whom he met atPau. Col. Steele’s | bullus and Ovid”: in 1851 his “ Roman Antiquities ;” in 1858 
first wife, Miss Fitzgerald, was one of the belles of the day.| his edition of the “Pro Cluentio;” and soon afterwards an 
t is alleged that Mademoiselle Patti will presently | enlarged edition of his “ Manual of Latin Prosody.” Most of 
marry 8 gentleman and retire from the stage. We/|these works have been widely circulated; all are executed 
do not think that the loss will be irreparable. with an admirable completeness, neatness, and finish, and are 
From Paris comes the report of the début of a new tenor| used as text books by the best schoulmasters. But the lite- 
singer. His a He appeared in “ Ernani,” and | rary power in its highest sense of Professor Ramsay is seen to 
‘was completely l. He is twenty-two years old. | greatest effect in the biographies which he contributed to the 
A. bust of Burns, by Mr. W. Brodie, has been placed | well-known dictionaries bearing the name of Dr. William 
in the interior of the Burns’ Monument on Calton Hill, Edin- | smith. His “Cicero,” for instance, is a masterpiece of lucid 
burgh. and narrative and an pen Mr. Ramsay re- 
signed his chair in May, 1863, amid expressions of admiration 
@bituar and regret from his coll ea, which touched him deeply, 
2. ad ne peed = in Rome. * * Enough of 
Lorp ComsrerMers.—Field-Marshal Viscount Comber-| his works remain to secure him a permanent place among 
mere, G.C.B.,G.C.H., K.S.1., Constable of the Tower, and| the scholars of this age, and Scotsmen will long remember 
Colonel of the 1st Life Guards, died on the 21st ult., at Clif-| With pride and pleasure the name of a man who has hel 
ton age of ninety-six. He was son of Sir Robert Salis-| ‘to keep alive the ancient literary glory of the land of Bu- 
bey Sree conaet eeu Weine| en ee 
Behscl. “In3%60 he tatered the army co Licstenant in the| _ At Abergavenny, Lt Gen, B. Orlando Jones, Col. of the TBrd 
© serv 2 ew ie sular cam , and was 
28d Welsh Fusileers. He was afterwards in the D a severely woundeds—At Leamington, Admiral &. R. Wil- 


in | "lM. oe —~ iy the Grenadier Guards, and married 
ol er aD 

1794, and had in 1796 the command of that regiment at the rs w Laeee, Sart daughter of the first Duke of Cleveland — 

Ay = enn he served - s short bend —_ At Eagle +~ ang fee be igett, aa. Lee —. in 82d 

cam) under Sir T. Craig, after whi e proceeded w t.—At Dawlish, ie, C.B., Col. of the ussars. 

his Feat to a ne then served in 1798 a —In a. nS oa ay eg ey 
against Tippoo-Sultan. He was engaged in the battle - | serv . = ™ 

Furneaux.—In Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Geale-H , of Caranacor, 

a and in the siege of Seringspatam. | In 1808 he re | couty Donegal. He served in the 45th Regt. during the Penineu: 

Dragoons in pelead, and corving on | the Siar is England, he od Ls ey - hag ee Orttes ot en — of see Ean. ~ 

’ ’ : ‘ or e . 

proceeded in 1808 to the Peniusula in command of a brigade TT meng he ve 


—The widow and third wife of the celebrated Richard Lovell 
of cavalry. At the head of this corps he distinguished him- worth (the tather of Miss Edgeworth, the authoress) has just 
self di the campaign in the north of Portugal, including | died at Edgeworthstown at theage of %.—In London, Admiral the 
the operetions at Oporto and the battle of Talavera. In 1809 | Hon. Henry A. Murray, son of the fifth Earl of Dunmore —At 


the local rank of Lieut.-General was conferred upon him, and | Braunston, North Devon, Col. Oliver Robinson, ny my | and for 































viving child and heir of James, Lord Perth, and leaves as sur- 
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in 1807, the Hon. Clementina Sarah Drummond, the ooly sur- | 007 


in 1805, and saw mach service.— || 


at Frankfort.—Col. Richard Lawrence, C.B., (brother of Sir John) 
to officiate as Resident of Nepaul.—T. B. Hardtm+n, Eeq., to bes 
Member of the Legislative Council of 8t. Christopher; C. de 
Brettes, , of St. Lucia —To be a K.©.B., Vice-Adml. Juares, of 
the French Imperial Navy.—To be C.Bs. : Capts. du Quilio and de 
Francheu, of the same service, and de Man, of the Dutch Navy. 


Army. 


Tue Estmuates.—The Army estimates for the year 1865- 
66 are issued. They set forth a prospective dimmution of 
charge for the coming year of £874,639. Last year the total 
amount voted was £14844 888, from which a sum of £1,324,449 
for extra receipts being deducted, the expendit appeared 
as £13,519,646. This year the sum to be asked for amounts 
to £14 348.447; while the estimated amount of extra recei 
is £1,703,440, reducing the'prospective expenditure to £12 645,- 

. The general staff, regimental, and military educational 
establishments will number this year 142,477 men, as 
146,766 last year, a decrease of 4,289; while the native Indian 
troops employed on the British establishment will be reduced 
from 1,582 men last year to 178 men.—The Army and Ne 
Gazette says: “ The actual reduction in the effective services 
from 145,654 men to 141,518 men, who will form the numer. 
ical strength of our army in the British establishment during 
the ensuing financial year: besides these the Army will also 
include 71,050 troops employed in India and paid by the In- 
dian Government. The reduction of the numbers on the 
British establishment is effected by taking 50 men from each 
buttalion of the Guards, reducing the infantry of the line by 
2,424 men, by disbanding a W. L. regiment (the 5th) which num. 
bered 866 men, and the reduction of the depots, which last 
causes a saving of 480 men.”—A sum of £35,000 is included in 
this year’s estimates as the first instalment of £260,000 to be 
spent on the fortification of the Bermudas; a sum of £50,000 
as a first instalment of £200,000 on the defences of Quebec; 
and the estimated cost of the defences of Nova 
— have been already expended, has risen to 


Sir Hugh Rose, Commander-in-Chief in India, has had a 
narrow escape from another accident. A young horse in his 
carriage, at Bhaugalpose, getting frightened at the guard of 
honour presenting arms, smashed the vehicle; but no other 
injury was done.——The Victoria Cross has been conferred 
upon Major Aitken, of the Indian army, for valorous distine- 
tion at the defence of Lucknow Residency ; also, upon Lt- 
Col-McNeill, of the 107th Regt., in New Zealand, for a daring 
and successful rescue of a Private of the Colonial Defence 
Corps, during the late series of engagements. Both inves 
titures were made occasions of grand nie In the 
former case, at Lucknow itself, Sir Hugh was present 
——The Government has declined to sanction the 
any more Volunteer Troops, and Sir E. 8. Gooch, 4 
consequently been pelled for the p to abandon an ides 
which he had entertained of raising a troop of horse in Suffolk. 
——Lt..Col. the Hon. C. R. Hay is about to retire from the 
Scots Fusilier Guards ——Among the recruits who have lately 
joined the 15th Middlesex (London Scottish) Rifles as privates 
are the Earl of Aberdeen, the Hon. F. Charteris (son of Lord 
Elcho, M. P., commanding officer of the corps), and Mr. Ed- 
ward Ross, late Captain in the Cambridge University Rifles. 
——The oldest officer now in the army is Adjutant Peacocke, 
on h.-p. of the 88th Regt., whose commission bears 
March 81, 1788.——There has been a fire at the Royal Vie 
toria Hospital at Netley, supposed to be the work of an in- 
cendiary. It was fortunately discovered and put out, before 
much mischief had been done. 


War Orrice, Feb. 21.—By death of Genl Sir J W lt 
Gen Sir J Jackson to be Gen; Maj Gen Slade, Lt Gen; 

mond to Maj Gen.—To be Col, having comp serv, Lt 
White, 17th Lancers, and Jenner, 11th Ft. 


Navy. 


Tue Estrxates.—The Navy Estimates for the year 1865-06 
have been issued. The net decrease, as compared with last 
year, is 316.4272, the total amount required being 10,802,224 
against 10,708,6512 I: should be stated, however, that the 
sum thus voted last year includes the votes in the supplemen- 
tary estimate for increasing the full pay and for the extension 
of naval retirement of officers of the navy, amounting to 
61,0417, and the supplementary estimate for purchase and 
completion by contract of the Et 7% 
ironclad ships, amounting to 220,000. The number of 
officers, petty officers, and seamen to be voted for the 
is 38,000, against 38,500 last year. There are also 7; 

ys; and 7,000 men in the coastguard service, against 7,500 
ast year, making the total 52,000 against 53,000. The ms 
rines are in all 17,000; namely 8,000 for service afloat, and 
9,000 for service on shore, being 1,000 less than ia 1964-65. 
The civilians for the coast guard service are 750 950, 
leaving the total force in the fleet and coastguard service 
69,750, nst 71,950 lsst year. The Navy consists of 50 
vessels, of which 445 are ps, namely, 357 screw, 
88 paddle. - 

Capt. Campbell, late of the Bombay, is appointed 
Fhe of the Narcissus, 39, fitting to take her place. 
Lords of the Admiralty have sent a flattering letter 
complimenting the officers and crew of the late flag: 
the . E. American coast, for their gallant and ord 
duct when the ship was burnt. Commr. Wilson 
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early in 1810 he was appointed to the command of the whole | * Years im the 2nd Queen’s Royal Reat. He serv rs 


da ng the storm 
allied cavalry under the Duke of Wellington. He remained es a ——— he received a severe a eam I on the 


in that = n until the termination of the war in 1814, and | yead, from the effects of which be never rfectly recovered.—At 
retrea 





himself at the head of that force in coveting the} Poona, E. L., Capt. Howarth, H .—At Otahahu, New 
from Almeida to Torres Vedras, at Busaco, Villa Gar- | Zealand, by accident, t. Travers, 70th —At Glasgow, R. 
cia, Castrajon, Fuentes d’Onor, and Salamanca. In the last | Webster, ag Lieut. H.M.’s 25th —At Cheshunt, Herts, Lt. 
men battle he was severely wounded. He also served | T. Pearce, R.N.—At afladeira, Lt. Babington, R-N.—At bars 
at El Bodon, the Pyrenees, Orthez,and Toulouse. On his re- mag Fay Clarke, tate “sleieeenet te W. E —— oo 
England, alter the battles of Talavera and Salamanca, | ei" Watts Sherman, Hog, of the Gem of Duncan, Geomen, om 
he received the unanimous thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 2 
ment, in conjunction with the Duke of Wellington; and in Appotutuents. 
M. C. Morrison, Eeq., now H. M.’s Consul ow, to be 


consequence of his brilliant services he was elevated to the - 
In Consul at aie King. =. Swinhoe, now British V: ce-Consul at 


pecrege on the 17th of May, 1814, as Baron Combermere. 
~y> was appointed Governor of Barbadoes, and Comman- Taiwan, to be Consul at Taiwan.—Alexander Taylor, Eeq., M.D. 


der of the Forces in the West Indies. He wes appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in India in 1822, and it was while he 
held that position that he won fresh distinction by the cap- 
ture of Bhurtpore. In 1825, he attained the rank 
for bis services in India. He was appointed to the Colonelcy 
Fy Ra Life Guards in 1829, and was made a Field-Marshal 


Viscount Combermere married, in 1801, Lady Anna Maria |) .) 
Pelham-Clinton, the eldest daughter of the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, who died in 1807, and by whom he had one son, who died | ( 
in his 18th year. He married secondly, in 1814, Caroline, the/ Ss 
gecong daughter of Mr. W. Fulke-Greville. She died in 1837, 


the Mixed Commission at the Cape, and the office of superinten- 
Viscount passports will be dis zontinued. —E. B. Mal , Second 
a at Was et ye _ 

Members returned to Parliament: for Self Jobn > 
Eastw near Stalybridge, v. Mr. y, the new Fi- 


y. F. Lyons, Esq., ret; for Truro, 


Se a ay hp 


, of 
on. Minister of India ; for Cork, Nicholas D. were, Se. of 
Esq., made a J Nor Tralee The| _ Proort 
, > e 
J 4 ior w. 


more p ted to post rank.——The Achilles, 20, 
Prince, 41, are likely to accompany the Edgar, 72, 
templated vo to Lisbon with the Earl of 
suite—— The Alzcto, 3, has arrived home from the 
of America, to be paid off——The Challenger, 22, 
fitted for commission.——The Torch, 5, goes to the 
of Africa ——The court-martial on the officers of t 
to which we referred last week, was not in consequence 
occurrence in the geno 6 - stated. It grew out 
negligent navigation o! p on ing the 
Channel, owing to which she narrowly cnnaped from wreck 
on the coast of France.——It is now re that Rear 
Admiral Yelverton, second in command in the Mediterraneas, 
is to be the A Junior Lord of the Admiralty.——It is re 

rted that Prussian navy— nine millions sterling— 
fe to be built by M. ey 
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ApporsTmENTs.—Commr: J A Douglas to Torch, commd— 
Leste: WG Dongen to Dies George ; Bullen to ; 
M'‘Hardy to Excellent.—Cha : Rev J E Hardern to &. 

v Picton, transferred to Hiper.—Seageen : Clift to 
Paymaster: Burdwood to Maander. 
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ows.—By death of Adm Sir H Byam Martin, 
eud Sir James Scott and 
each a step. Capt 
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1865. THE ALBION. 


serving his country as a midshipman whilst la grande ermée 
was parading Europe, and as an admiral in the years that the 
third Napoleon has ruled France, while he bas seen evolu- 
tions as startling in the world of art and letters. 

Early in the present century the subject of our notice, then 
Lord Prudhoe, devoted himself to the study of ptian an- 
tiquities on the banks of the Nile; and, as the ers of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s works on Ancient Egypt may remem- 
ber, made several interesting discoveries. popular did this 
branch of archeology become under his auspices and those of 
his ateurs, that a museum of antiquities that was with- 
out a mummy or sarcophagus was considered as devoid of in- 
terest asa garden without or cereals raised from seed 
found on Egyptian tombs. One of the towers on the line of 
circumvaliation of Alnwick Castle contains the veluable col- 
lection of ancient Egyptian relics amassed by him at this time, 
and these it was ever his pleasure to show to guests, Subse- 
} sea the traces left by the ancient Romans of their occupa- 
tion of this country had an especial interest for him. In 1852, 
the Archsological Institute held their annual meeting at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, when his Grace received a large number of 
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its destination ready for fixing. He further evinced his Ital- 
ian art sympathies by the purchase of the Camucini ls 
For the pictures of Northumbrian incidents depicted upon the 
coved ceiling of the ante-chamber leading to the new state 
ents, at Alnwick Castle, he employed a German artist, 

err Gotzenberg. 

Besides the architects mentioned as consulted by the duke 
when contemplating the enrichment of one of his seats, he 
employed Mr, Deason and Mr. Green to a large extent in the 
numerous works constantly progressing at his cost, as well as 
maintained, among the officers of his estate, a resident clerk 
of works, whose business was to keep all farm-buildings in 
repair. It will be fresh in the r brance of our read 
that the duke laid the foundations of five new churches, and 
was subsequently present at the consecration of them, only a 
short time ago, all of which, with their parson: , were in- 
debted to his means; and the parish church of Alnwick has 
just been restored also at his cost. He has improved the cot- 
tages on his Northumbrian estates to an extent that may be 
estimated at the expenditure incurred which is said to have 
been £100,000. Many and many a village may be seen with 


















































































Hine Arts. 


There are in the upper part of Broadway half-a-dozen at- 
tractive lounges for the lover of paintings, and another one 
has been opened at 646, under the name of the Milton Gallery. 
In it are now exhibited five large pictures by Mr. T. P. Rossi- 
ter, illustrating passages from Paradise Lost, in which Adam 
and Eve, singly and together, occupy the prominent place 
amid appropriate landscapes. The best of these is the Eve 
recumbent and asleep, which has been already noticed in 
these columns. 


A large collection of finished pictures and sketches in oil, 
by Mr. Thomas Hicks, is announced for sale next week at the 
old Dusseldorf Gallery, where they are now on show. It in- 
cludes the life-size and admired portrait of Edwin Booth as 
“ago,” and a three-quarter length of Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher. 











the members at Alnwick Castle. For this occasion he ordered | & crescent wey on every door, indicating that it is ducal 
a complete investigation to be made of the station of Brem-| property. When the late duke came into mn most of 
We are giad to see that the other managers of Londor Ex-| nium, which was accordingly excavated and surveyed, and | these consisted of picturesque but ruinous cot such as 


hibitions do not show the illiberality to foreigners, rightly 
charged against the Royal Academy. At the annual show of 
the British Institution, lately opened, we observe that Mr. 
Mignot, of this city, has been awarded a prominent place by the 
hanging Committee, for two views of South American scenery. 
The same papers, which comment upon and applaud the fact, 
speak in high terms also of the works in question. 


that in which Burns was born, composed of four low walls, a 
door, a window a third of the size of the door,and a thatched 
roof spanning all. It is now diffieult to point to one of these: 
they have been superseded by new, substantial buildings, 
with as large an amount of the picturesque element im them 
as those displaced, mostly built from designs by Mr. Deason ; 
the only drawback being that they occupy the precise sites 
of the former cots with the same rears of soaked soil from 
piggeries. 

¢ partial restoration of Warkworth Castle is another ar- 
chitectural work carried out by the late duke. This, with the 
restoration of Warkworth Church, to the accomplishment of 
which he was a liberal subscriber, has been described in these 


pages. 

In sanitary matters the late duke lent his aid to ascertain 
whether it was possible to utilize the liquid sewage of Alnwick 
upon the grass lands around. The works constructed for this 
purpose were made at his cost and on his land; but owing to 
some mismanagement the experiment has not proved so suc- 
cessful as it should have done. His Grace placed Alnwick 
Castle in the hands of Mr. R. Rawlinson for sanitary revision, 
thus adding his testimony to the importance of such a precau- 
tion. The subdivision of sanitary science in which the ills of 
overcrowding are combated had not, however, been brought 
under his notice. 

There are two indications of the large number of people 


made the subject of a communication to the society by Dr. 
Bruce. The duke also assisted with his open purse the publica- 
tion of the work on the Roman Wall,by the same hand,copious- 
ly illustrated by Mr. Mossman ; and a further work on Roman 
mains is approaching completion, by his liberal aid and 
stanch encouragement. He caused, too, a survey of the Ro- 
man wall and roads in Northumberland to be made by Mr. 
H. Maclauchlan, whom he afterwards deputed to make a chart 
of the county, showing the numerous British camps, and 
consequent points of occupation of our pre-historic prec ecessors 
—a task not yet completed. The late Mr. Archer, as we re- 
cently mentioned, enjoyed a anent commission to draw 
other antiquities in the county. Theduke had few Medieval 
predilections. As in the antique “#rso restored by movern 
skill, there is a great gap in the ods of art with which his 
memory will be associated. Familiar with the household 
- of the Egyptians, when Joseph presided over Pharaoh’s 
ouse, and with the evidences the Roman emperors left of 
their dominion in our isle, his mind spanned the long interval 
to delight in modern knuwledge and progress. This break is 
apparent in his of the Medieval associations of 
Alnwick Castle, and in his wide patronage of classic art gen- 
erally. But the authorization of the caption quarto, printed 
for private distribution, illustrating the architecture of Aln- 
wich, Prudhoe, and Warkworth Castles, by Jewett, Le Keux, 
and Delamotte, is a departure from these preferences ; and 
the elaboration of the slight papers read by the Rev. C. H. 





SALES OF WORKS OF ART. 


The Pourtalés sale has created all the interest that was to 
be expected; representatives from nearly a’’ the artistic 
powers are in Paris, the Gallery is crowded daily, and the 
prices surpass the estimates of the experts. The value set upon 
the whole collection was upwards of three millions of francs, 
but if the other sections fetch as high prices as the first, that 
sum will fall very far short of the real total. The bronzes and 
terra-cotta occupied four days, and produced over £7,520 ; but 
many of these objects were very small, and therefore occupied 
a considerable time. The following are amongst the most re- 
markable items.—A very small statuette of Jupiter, found at 
Besan¢on in 1820, 8,000 francs,—another small statuette of the 
aame, seated, formerly in the Denon Collection, 12,000f.,—the 
celebrated statuette of Apollo, supposed to date from the sixth 
century B. c., from the Neri collection, 5,000f.,—small statu- 
ette of Minerva, arms missing, found at Besangon, 19,200f.,— 


Sa a aes eae ee See 8 eeewEm™” -_”-~-~—-—-—-_——— 





pe, f wee ~ Pasay’ Northumbrian estate that may be 
4 at Hereul . ond ted by the Queen | Hartshorne at the meeting of the Archeological Institute re-| quoted. On the day of the great annual fair in July, on the 
pj rhage J ation ane sd b Phe i y for LNOOr, ferred to above, into a portly volume, “On the Military and | eve of which watch and ward are still kept against incursions 


—a small Roman bust, supposed by Visconti to be a Balbus, 
bought for the Louvre for 4,550f.,—a tripod, found in the ruins 
of the town of M nt, and described by Panofka, purchased 
for the Berlin Gallery, 10,000f,—fine old Roman seat, in 
bronze, bought for the Louvre, 5,300f.,—vase from Locres, 
7,000f.,—another vase, found in one of the tombs of the Vulci, 


Feudal Architecture of Northumberland,” full of illustrations, 
showiug the pecularities of Northumbrian castles and peles, 
all at the cost of his Grace, is another exception. These two 
volumes, aiming at fulness of detail in a few edifices rather 
than at generalities concerning many, stand apart as the ample 
authority upon castellated architecture yet issued. As an in- 
stance of his perception of the obligations of his station as 
Border Chief, and of bis acquiescence in the necessities, rather 
than asa specimen of his literary sympathies, we may add that 
the duke incurred a large outlay, about six years ago, on the 
publication of a gorgeous edition of the poems of Robert Story, 
a Northumbrian peasant. Large hea I 

Soon after his accession to the dukedom, the duke propos- | Managing hi with discretion, loved to do thin 
ed to put one of his principal seats into the sumptuous and | bandsomely. He liked every kind of work executed in 
artistic condition befitting the residence of a noble of hie | best possible manner ; not stinting the cost of such excellence; 
rank. To this end he commissioned three architects to pre-| but always requiring an estimate; and was displeased if it 
pare him three designs, showing the extent of the capabilities | was exceeded. When his brother, the third duke, died, about 
of the seats assigned to each to reach the elegance and fitness | £600 were raised in subscriptions to erect a public monument 
required. He ap) oned Sion House to Mr. Decimus Bur-| to his memory. At this stage the proposal was placed in his: 
ton, Northumberland House to Sir Charles Barry, and Aln-| hands to carry into effect. He commissioned Mr. Dyce to 
wick Castle to Mr. Salvin. He ultimately selected Alnwick | make a design for a stained glass window, to be placed in 
Castle, the seat which is most completely identified with the | east end of the church which it was one of the last acts of 
Percy race, as the scene of his proposed building operations, | brother to build. He then gent the cartoon to Munich, w 
His grandfather, about a century before, hud made the same | it was executed for a sum far exceeding the subscriptions, not 
selection when he was created first Duke of Northumber- | tolerating the restrictions which penury enforces on art. Mr. 
land. The letters of Horace Walpole make frequent allusion | Dyce received £500 for the design; and the glass, with its 
to the progress of the works at Alowick, which fulfilled many | guards and carriage, cost £1,139 5s. From his earliest days, 
of the conditions observed by his own taste at Strawberry | when as a midshipman he handed his su r officer a cheque 
Hill. When the work then executed was pulled down in| upon his father for £1,000 for a charitable purpose, to his lat- 
1854, with all its intricate plaster mouldings, fan-traceries, | ter days, when he founded a Sailors’ Home at Shields and sent - 
and lace-like v the sick sailors in the Dreadnought some th ds of 


ies, from among the débris there spoke two dre 
voices of this Walpolian era: test, a piece of parchment | of choice wines, he exhibited the same sea-farin; 
the same quiescent grandeur ot temperament. He was 


was found, corked up ina bottle,on which the master-ma- \ i 
sons had written the exaggerated statement that they had | interested in every contrivance for the saving of human 
“ built this castle ;” and, by-and-by, when the restorers moved | and, whether it was a request to assist an inventor to 
a marble sarcophagus placed in the chapel to the memory of| out @ plan by which sash-windows could be easily t 
the wife of the first duke, there lay mouldering there a bun- | Upon a pivot, so that there was no danger incurred by stand- 
dle of old love-letters written by the duchess to her husband ; | ing on sills to clean them; or to promote life-saving opera- 
her diary too, some silver coins, silver medals struck in com- | tions upon a larger scale by — over and helping the 
memoration of the restoration of the castle, with views of it | Life-boat Institution, he ever lent willing aid to every 
upon them, and some intaglio portraits of the duke and duch- | scheme. ; 
eas. It was considered a difficult question how these decora-| A full-length portrait of the duke, in his robes, has been 
tions should be replaced. Professor Donaldson related in a| painted by Grant. A choice medallion was executed of his 
paper read to the Institute of Architects the various consider- | Grace, 4s well as one of the duchess, during his stay in 
ations that arose,and how the duke’slong stay in Rome| Rome. And Northumberland House peasants © pusteus of 
oranges, in Algerian onyx and bronze, and partly coloured, | made him at last decide in favour of Italian embellishments, 
$,000.,—an Arab woman, a statue of the same as | for which the Commendatore Canina furnished him with de- 
the preceding, with the addition of oxydized silver and ]- | signs lded upon existing works of the Cinque-cento | N 
led ear-rings, and intended to support a lamp or candelabrum, | period. As the works proceeded, the advice of the late Pro- 
was purchased by the uc de Morny for 6,825f£,—M. Cordier | fessor Cockerell and ot Professor Donaldson was obtained. 
has executed a long series of ethnological busts, in the same | How the Commendatore despatched a small staff of efficient 
decorated manner; of these a pair of busts segressating the | artists, Montiroli, architect, Mantovani, painter, and Bulletti, 
Chinese type, male and female, in gilt bronze, fetched 4,500f,, | sculptor in wood, to Alnwick ; how he ultimately paar 
—and one of the Jew of Al in onyx and bronze emamel- | to look upon this work of transplantation himself, and died 
led, silvered and gilt, 3,800) on his road home, we have already told. But we may add, 
At the sale of the collection of the Chevalier de Knyff, at | 88 an instance of the duke’s kindly interest in those of his 
Brussels, the Virgin with the host, and surrounded by angles, | fellow men associated with him in any undertaking, that he 
by Ingres, was withdrawn at 28,500f,—and a wain of bullocks | arranged that the Italian architect, Montiroli, should see our 


of the Scots, it is the custom of all the tenants able and willin 
to do so to ride into one of the court-yards of the castle ont 
there be regaled, and thence to proceed to the market-cross in 
procession, headed by the duke’s piper, also on horseback, 
wrapped in a Northumbrian plaid, with the Percy badge (@ 
silver crescent) on his arm and in his cap, playing “ 
chace” on his pipes as he rides, and there proclaim the fair. 
This cavalcade of hearty, broad-should Northumbrian 
farmers rarely consists of less than seventy or eighty mounts. 
The other teat is that of the Percy Volunteer Artillery Corps,. 
which musters more than 500 athletes. 


, 0008. 

At the sale of the collection of the Marquis de Lambertye, 
which occurred a few days since in Paris,a charming work 
by Meissonier—* Reynard in his Study, reading a Manuscript,” 
a picture about half the size of a page of the Atheneum,—was 

ur by M. Ernest Fillonneau, for Mr. David Price, of 

ndon, for 12,6001; this seems a large sum, but had it not 
been for the effect of the Pourtalés sale on the Art market, 
there is no doubt that the work would have fetched consider- 
ably more money. It was purchased of the artist himself, for 
16,0000, dy the late Marquis, and was ex to realize far 
more than thatsum. Another and ler picture, not six 
inches by four, also by Meissonier, was sold on the same oc- 
casion—subject, “ Van de Velde in his Atelier,”—for 7,020f. 
In the same collection were four works by Decamps, whose 
pictures are in great request. One of these, an eastern land- 
scape, sold for 15,500f.,—another, a small work, a peasant girl 
in the forest, for 4.240f.,—and two still smaller and les import- 
ant works, Tide Out, with Sunset, and Gorges d’Ollioule, for 
1,500f. each. Three small works by Eugéne Delacroix, a 
Tiger attacking a Serpent——Combat between Moors and 
Arabs,—and The Scotch Ballad,—sold, respectively, for 1,820f., 
1,800f., and 2,300f. A minute picture by Paul Deiaroche, Jesus 
on the Mount of Olives, sold for 2,200f.,—Diogenes sitting on 
the edge of an immense jar, holding his lantern, by Géréme, 
1,950f,—and Arnauts at Prayer, by the same, 3,900!.,—Les 
Cervarolles, by Hébert, whose fame is rising rapidly, a repeti- 
tion of one of his pictures in the Luxembourg Gallery, 2,800f., 
and La Malaria, a reduction, by the artist, of another of bis 
Gael in the same Gallery, 6,100f,—The Beach at Trouville, 

the lately deceased painter, Troyon, 4,000f,—and Feeding 
the Poultry, by the same, 4,850f. . 

At the sale of a collection of the works of M. Cordier, the 
sculptor, who has earned considerable popularity by his varie- 
gated works, composed of marbles, onyx and bronze, and 
tinted and decorated in all —~ pe ways, very clever, but 
rather rococo, a marble statue of a young Roman girl, called 
La Belle Gallinara, and exhibited in London in 1862, sold for 
4,000f.,—a young Kabyle child carrying a branch loaded with 
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Percy, earls and dukes of Northumberland, whose shield dis- 
playe the quarterings of eight hundred and ninety-two 
alliances.— Builder, Feb. 18. 
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MAILLART’S “ LARA.” 


An English version of M. Maillart’s “ Lara” was produced 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday last. The work, which 
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in a landscape of the South of France, by Decamps, at 4,800f, 


~—Athenaum, Feb. 18. 


THE LATE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 
In Connexion with Art. 
In the early dawn, on Sunday m 


Was falling falteringly on Alnwick C 
silence in its courts and in the streets 





from Charlemagne, and through him from Caroloman, 


major 

domus to Clotharius, king of France,—various duties devolved 
upon him; but it is not our province to describe Goan 
his 


1902, the late duke lived through grand eras ip our history, 


of his life; our limits confine us to an 
upon architecture and the arts generally. 


orning last, as the snow 
and strewing deep 
the town without, 

Percy, fourth Duke of Northumberland, departed 
this life. One of England’s mightiest nobles,—with a lineage 
authenticated through dim centuries, till iteis found springing 


national sights in the provinces as well as in the metropolis, 
such as the manufactories and architectural lions of Edin- 
burg, Newcastle, Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool ; 
and, in reverse, sent the Keide mt architect, Mr. F. R. Wilson, 
to Rome, that he might have the advantage of seeing, in situ, 
the art reproduced under his care. The workmen, number- 
ing some hundreds, were the frequent objects of his thought. 
On each anniversary of the day on which the duchess 

the foundation-stone of the Prudhoe keep tower they were all 
invited, with the other workers employed on the estate, to a 
banquet. When the number of men upon the works was at 


peat highest point nearly eight hundred mustered on these oc- 


ons. 
The duke also introduced Italian art at Sion House, and at 
his seat of Stanwick, in Yorkshire. Where practicadie, as in 
i Castle, he a native workmen 


an 
music, properly 


originally appeared at the Paris Opéra Comique last year, has 
met with a degree of success in France which it ts difficult to 
account for by its mere musical merits, and which will scarcely 
be leled here. 
he three schools of musical composition, Italian 
German, and French, seem to be fast undergoing @ process 
interfasion and mutual imitation, which threatens to make 
national art, as it is fast making national habits and manners, 
| pound of incongruous elements. 
so called, especially as found in the w 
Boieldiew and Auber, is as distinctive and essential) 
al h 7 
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ductions in painting and literature. 
transparent gaiety, sod refined realism which belong 
French character, find their most genial expression in the 
comic 

he grand romantic opera, with its combination of musical 
_ effects—i 
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of the two great composers just mentioned 


its exciting tableaux and processional 
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Paris stage, has also owed its chief importance to the music | of 1623, with as much fidelity as is consistent with the par-| separated from each other, when both are at a distance from 
of foreign composers. From the time of Gluck, passing from | ticular mode of reproduction, and with the diminution of size | the chambers of barristers and the offices of attorneys and go- 
Cherubini to Rossini and Meyerbeer, it will be found that this | from folio to quarto. Mr. Howard Staunton has issued from | licitors,” it is only wonderful how things get on at all. The 
more elaburate kind of French lyric drama has been princi-| the establishment of Messrs. Day and Son, Lithographers to | same story is echoed by every legal speaker in the various 
pally upheld by natives of other countries. Of Auber’s few | the Queen, a facsimile of the old folio, which has certainly, at | notes which his immediate experience suggests—plaintive, 
attempts in this form, “ Masaniello” is almost the only work |@ casual glance, a wonderful appearance of exactness, but | angry, amused, or despairing. Hood's little vulgar boy accu- 
that retains any vitality ; and even this, exquisite as the music | which we have already shown is not so precise in minute de- | rately described the uniform course of law. Barristers, soli- 
is in itself, partakes largely of the opéra comique style rather | tails as the Fg woe na process would warrant one in | citors, suitors, and Judges represent themselves as in perpe- 
than of the heroic and tragic elements. For some years past,| supposing. Mr. Staunton has also brought out in the same | tual locomotion “straight down the crooked lane and all 
the infusion of other national characteristics into French music | style a facsimile of the quartos; and Messrs. Day and Son have | round the square.” We are then presented with an expres- 
has been gradually overlaying that special and distinct man-| reproduced, by photography and photolithography, Shak- | sive choice of metaphors to describe the places which go by 
ner by which it was formerly erm 4 distinguished from all | speare’s will and the Droeshout portrait prefixed to the edi-| the name of Courts. The Attorney-General makes the first 
other schools; and it appears doubtful whether, after Auber, | tion of 1623, to the life-like accuracy of which Ben Jonson | contribution by telling us that the Vice-Chancellors are lod 
any native composer will ever again be so thoroughly and | testified, in verses that have been repeatedly quoted. in “hovels.” Mr. Bovill then tells us of his coming one da 
unmistakably national. That much good French music may | Works in illustration of Shakspeare’s life and genius have | upon the Full Court of Queen’s Bench sitting, not in a “ sh 
yet be written has very recently been*proved in the case of| been extremely numerous. Not to speak of the Tercentenary | or a “ hovel,” but a “ doghole,” and finally explains how the 
Gounod ; but this composer himself furnishes ample evidence | numbers of Punch and Chambers’s Journal, and other fugitive | corporation enthrone the three Courts at the Guildhall in 
of the influences which have been at work. Even his “ Faust” | publications called forth by the festival of April (of which the | places which he will not call “sheds,” or “hovels,” or “ dog- 
(a work ofa high, although far from the highest, order) ex- | greater number were far from being successful), many books | kennels,” but “cucumber frames.” Mr. Selwyn, indeed, to 
hibits frequent instances of this mixture of schools, alternat- | of more or less abiding interest and solid worth have issued | the surprise of Mr. Malins, has not been convinced, even 
ing between the luxurious warmth of the Italian, the abstract | from the press on the subject which for awhile occupied so | the late weather, of the inconvenience of walking to and fro 
idealism of the German, and the piquant rhythm and volati- | large a space in the thoughts of intellectual men. Early in the |in Chancery-lane with a wig on; but his is the only patient 
lity of the French style. When, however, a French composer | year, we had Mr. Hain Friswell’s volume on the history and | note in the general chorus. The inconvenience of the lawyers, 
of far inferior powers attempts to grapple with a romantic | authenticity of the several portraits of Shakspeare, in which | however, is not in itself the important part of the matter. For 
subject, requiring dramatic genius and a strong perception of | some very good photographs were given of the Stratford bust, | that the public ultimately have to pay, and perhaps even all 
picturesque effects and contrasts, he can scarcely be so suc- | the Droeshout engraving, and other likenesses of the poet ; so | this expenditure of money and trouble would not alone be 
cessful as when limiting his efforts to that light style of musi- | that the possessor of the book may, without leaving his own | sufficient to produce the unanimity which exists upon the 
cal comedy in which the national vivacity and geniality of | fireside, study and compare the different versions which time | question. But all these obstacles and delays and separations 
temperament may go far to atone for shortcomings in the | has left us of the features we all desire to realize with as much | in time and space are serious impediments to the administra- 
higher qualities of the art. Thus Herold failed in his | exactness as possible. This is one of the few Tercentenary | tion of justice, which ought to be prompt, collected, and flow- 
“ ,” @ romantic and supernatural subject which he has| books which reached a second edition. We may regard as a| ing from one fountain head, but is now lingering, scattered, 
treated in a style of prettiness and tuneful sweetness more fit- | companion volume to Mr. Friswell’s the Rev. J. M. Jephson’s | and running in diverse and contrary streams. Nor is it only 
ting tor a vaudeville than a work of suchakind. M. Mail-|“Sb : his Birthplace, Home, and Grave. A Pil- | that the mere administration of the law is delayed; the v 
lart, without either Herold’s technical skill or his genius for | grimage to Stratford-on-Avon in the Autumn of 1868.” This oe and character of it are damaged. Law and Equity, 
melody, could scarcely be expected to succeed in the compo- | also was illustrated by photographs, representing the Stratford | which it is the object and tendency of all modern legislation 
sition of a work like “ Lara,” so especially demanding, as it | bust, Shaks 's house in Henley-street, the ruins of New | and thought to assimilate, are violently kept apart from each 
does, romantic and imaginative treatment. In cull ing of| Place, Ann Hathaway’s cottage, Charlecote-park (the seat of | other, until a Judge observes that those who practice in the 
failuré and success, we refer not to public and temporary de- | the Lucys, of deer-keeping memory), the Sommer School | two branches are ming like members of two distinct pro- 
monstrations, but to those principles by which all art should | where the boy Shakspeare was educated, the beautiful old | fessions. When all this has been proved over and over again, 
be tried and must ultimately stand or fall. Herold’s “ Zampa” | church where all that was mortal of the man lies buried, and| and is echoed and re-echoed every time the subject ig 
in the former sense was a great, even a European, success, and | some other objects of interest. Pho! phy has also been | broached, it bas surely become more than reasonable, it is a 
will always possess a certain charm by its continued flow of | pressed into the service to reproduce the celebrated Boydell | sheer necessity to apply, at any cost, what is the obvious and 
quate melody ; but if idered with refi to fitness | prints illustrating the plays—an interesting collection, and | sufficient remedy. 
egy it must be pronounced 4 failure in art; and M. | one containing some striking compositions, But which, on the} It can hardly be, therefore, but that in some way or other 
Maillart’s “ ,” which has recently achieved an undoubted | whole, represents a form of art now deservedly superseded, | the thing will at last be done this Session. What Joseph 
success in Paris, is still more amenable to a similar judgment | though nothing should induce us to forget the magnificent a on economical grounds many years ago we 
‘without possessing the redeeming merits to be found in Her- | and princely spirit in which the old alderman brought toge- | may safely make up our minds to do by some means or other 
old’s work, That there are merits in “ Lara” is indisputable, | ther all the artistic genius of the time for the glorification of} now. But in what way or by what means may fairly be 
but they are such as are inconsistent with either its length or | our national poet. Passing from ornamental works to those | the subject of a good deal of dispute, and there are indications 
ns, and would only suffice for a work of a lighter | of a more purely intellectual character, we find a large num-| enough in the debate that there will be an animated discussion 
character and smaller dimensions.— London Review, Feb.11. | ber of commentaries on Shakspeare’s life and genius. The|0n both these questions. The financial part of the scheme, 
OS most —e On account of the great name of its author, | indeed, appears in a more satisfactory form than when its de- 
is the work of Victor Hugo. Ifthe most extra t eulogy | fects were fatal to a similar proposal three years ago. The 
of our foremost man by a French writer could in itself satisfy | scheme of the Government requires for the whole of the 
us English, there would be nothing to say against the singular | work, for the purchase of the site and the erection of the 
and in some respects eloquent production of the author of| Courts, a sum total of £1,500,000. Of this sum £900,000 is 
The abortive Shakspeare Tercentenary has developed, dur- |“ Notre Dame” and “Les Misérables.” But the character of|to be taken from the Chancery Surplus Interest Fund, 
ing the year that is just expiring, a large amount of Shak-| the criticism is so extremely French, so full of sentimental- £200,000 will be paid by Government as the value of the ad- 
Literature. A deal of this has been little better | ism and rant,—and the panegyrics on Shakspeare in particu-| vantages it will receive by saving the rents of some of the 
rubbish ; but sume very excellent books in connexion | lar are accompanied by so much that is absolutely imperti-| present Courts and the sale of the old sites and buildings, and 
with the greatest of English authors have also ap; under | nent towards Englund in general,—that it is very doubtful | the remaining £400,000 will be advanced by the Treasury at 
the stimulus of the much talked-of celebration. Among these | whether the tribute of our illustrious guest will ever be cordi- | 3 per cent. interest on the security of some additional fees to 
must be reckoned several admirable new editions of the poet’s| ally received in the land of his exile. In strong contrast with| be levied in the Courts which will be benefited by the 
works. The reissue of Mr. Dyce’s edition, commenced at the | this spasm of literary worship is the thoughtful, sober, and | change. 
close of the year, and still progressing, is one of the best speci-| self-governed work of Mr. Thomas Kenny, “The Life and| Upon this financial scheme two principal difficulties are 
mens we have ever seen of a compact, intelligent, and care-| Genius of Shakspeare.” The object of Mr. Kenny appears to | raised. The first regards the estimate, which from long and 
fully superintended reproduction of a great classic, illustrated | have been to remove Shakspeare from that atmosphere of | painful experience it is but natural for the House of Com- 
by the results of a long life of literary investigation, yet not| mythical idealisation in which the enthusiasm of German cri-| mons to distrust. Houses and sites in the central parts of 
overloaded with notes, and presenting as good a text as in this | tics, and latterly of English critics too, has placed him, and to de- | London are every year realizing more extravagant prices, and 
lar inst can be obt d. The “Cambridge Shak- | lineate the real nature of the man—both his personal nature and | building and its materials are constantly growing in expense, 
— which is also still progressing, though it preceded tLe | his literary nature—more in accordance with the probabilities | However, upon some estimate or other we must go, and we 
ee by a twelvemonth, is a more elaborate and | of human life. In dischar; ng this task, Mr. Kenny has shown | may as reasonably trust to that which has been made under 
ambitious editicn. It consists of a most minute and laborious | himself in no respect wanting in reverence for the wonderful | the direction of Government by two independent and responsi- 
collation of texts, chiefly of the old editions, from which | subject of his discourse; but he has not hesitated to point out | ble inquirers as to any other. This partof the financial ques- 
many readings that have long dropped out of general use have! what he considers defects in the mental powers of the poet, | tion, therefore, can cause no serious hitch ; but the other, with 
been harm The results of this collation are given in notes | and his book thus acquires a special character which distin- | reference to the money to be appropriated from the Chancery 
at the foot of the page, and to these are added conjectural | guishes it from the manifold Shakspearian utterances of the | Fund, offers somewhat more debatable ground. Besides the 
emendations. In all plays of which there is a quarto edition | season. On the other and more idolatrous side must be ranked | fifty millions stock or so which the Court of Chancery ad- 
differing from the received text to such a degree that the varia-| two volumes, by Bishop Wordsworth and the Rev. Alfred ministers for the country, there is always a considerable cash 
tions cannot be shown in foot notes,the text of the quarto 1s print- | Pownall, contrasting the words of Shakspeare with those of balance, amounting at the present time to more than two mil- 
ed literatim in a smaller type after the received text. Thelines|the Bible —or rather, showing how, by a careful study of| lions and a half, which suitors prefer to leave in the hands of 
in each scene are numbered separately ; and each play is/| Scripture, the poet bas made a nearer approach than any other | the Court as in a Bank upon which they can draw at pleasure. 
illustrated by a few annotations. The editors, after some de- | to the moral and religious elevation, and the power of expres- This sum the Court treats like any other banker, retaining a 
liberation, determined on adopting modern spelling, instead | sion, of the Hebrew writings. The idea is not new, nor, in- sufficient amount of cash in hand to meet all poi wre 4, 
of ucing the uncouth orthography of Shakspeare’s time, | deed, is it worth much; for the mind of Shakspeare was in- | and making & profit out of the rest by investing it. The accu 
w , a8 it appears in the old folios and quartos, may or may | fluenced by the Bible only as the minds of most men in Chris- | mulation of banking profits thus acquired amounts at present 
not have been Shakspeare’s own, and at any rate detracts | tian countries are so influenced, and the character of his ge- | to £1,291,629 stock, besides which the surplus fees amount to 
from the look of eternal youth and freshness which we like to| nius, on the whole, was essentially different. An eccentric} £201,028. It is from this accumulation that it is proposed to 
associate with the poet of aii time. The “ Cambridge Shak-| work, bearing the fantastic title of “Shakspeare and Jonson : | take the £900,000 referred to. The income from thecash fund 
” will be referred to in future days as —s in &| Dramatic versus Wit Combats: Auxiliary sewed Koen a 4 we have described clearly belongs to the state, as in the ps 
anal tion the varied texts of many; but it is not likely | and Fletcher, Marston, Decker, Chapman, and Webster,” can | rallel case of a banker’s profits; but it is held equitable to ap- 
at any time to be a popular work. Mr. Charles Knight's hardly be classed under any special division of the year’s | ply it in some way towards the administration of law, avd 
“ Pictorial Shakspeare” is better adapted for general reading, | Shakspeare Literature, being really sui generis. The writer | thus for the benefit of suitors. For example, compensations, 
and is in other - e an honour to the age which has pro- | endeavours to show that the characters of Shakspeare’s plays | pensions, and even the Lord Chancellor's salary, it is said, 
duced it. Originally published from month to month some} were mainly impersonations of himself and his contempora- | have at various times been charged upon it. It is obvious that 
quarter of a century ago, it is now again appearing in the| ries) more particularly. with reference to their mutual jea-|it could not be applied more directly for the benefit of the 
same form, but with such additions and corrections as the | jousies and quarrels, and that the same rule of interpretation suitors than by building Courts of w which would save 
deeper researches and riper scholarship of the editor’s more applies to the characters in the dramas of Ben Jonson, Beau- their time and money, and solicitors agree that they 
mature years, and the ag tere of Shakspearian criticism, | mont and Fletcher, and others of the same brotherhood: a|™Much rather have the money applied that way than in di- 
may have suggested. Mr. Knight has perhaps e ded all ption more ingenious than probable. From our list of| minishing the fees in Chancery. There are those, i 
other commentators in the wealth of illustration which he has} works bearing on the present subject must not be omitted | who say that it should only be applied for the benefit 
brought to bear on the text of his author. His edition is a] three aver “ Shakspeare Jest-Books”—reprints of old col-| Chancery suitors, and not for suitors at other Courts, but to 
beautiful specimen of what may be done by intelligent love, | jections of witticisms and drolleries contemporary with the| deny that Chancery suitors, as well 4s others, would be 
taste, artistic ability, and commercial enterprise, for | dramatist, and which, there can be no doubt, be read. These | benefited by the proposed change is to be a heretic on the 
the elucidation and adornment of a great author; and it is| gre extremely i ing and valuable to the antiquary and | very a of the Bill, one object of which is to assimi- 
pleasant to see the woodcuts with which we were familiar so | the Sbakspeare commentator, though somewhat beyond the late the Courts of Law and Equity. Al! just demands will be 
many years ago again coming forth with a freshness that must be pale of general sympathy; yet even to ordinary readers it} amply satisfied if the money go to improve the ad- 
surprising to those who know nothing of stereotypes. Another | may be pleasant to know the kind of tun which amused our | ministration of law. Mr. Selwyn, indeed, doubts the very ex 
edition of Shaks: the “ Globe” edition—-has been issued by | ancestors three centuries ago, and was to them pretty much | istence of the fund, and maintains that there is at least no 
the editors of the “ Cambridge Shakspeare.” It is comprised in a} what* Punch is to us. available surplus. Since, however, the Treasury are preven 
pee Gaerne printed in double columns, and, jit is needless to —o-—— to advance the money on the security of the fund it will 
, has received as much care, within its comparatively unam- A NEW PALACE OF JUSTICE. be hard to dispute successfully either its existence or its 
Ditious plan, as the grander edition on which the attention of sufficiency. 
pbakspearians has been so closely fixed. Messrs. Bell and} The Government have introduced at the very commence-| There remains the question of the site, which may, we 
Daldy are producing the plays of our chief dramatist in what | ment of the Session the Bill for concentrating the Courts of | think, be at least reconsidered. Hitherto there have beet 
are called “ pocket volumes,” under the editorship of Mr.| Law in one adequate and central building, and have thus| practically only three competing sites,—at Westminster, i= 
Thomas Keightley, who confines his critical and explanatory | shown their disposition to do all that lies in their power to/| the centre of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and in the space stretching 
to the j 7 
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matter pass, but p ises us a volume of | accomplish at length this lingering but inevitable improve-| one way between the Strand and Carey-street, and the other 
comments and theorising when the issue iscompleted. Mr. J.| ment. For ao less than thirty years has this proposal been | between Bell-yard and Clement’s-inn. Of these three the 
B. Marsh bas published a “ Reft Shak »” the index | before the House and the country. Three Committees of the | Government have no doubt done wisely in choosing the 


to which contains a list of 372 subjects, i/lustrated by 6,504} House of Commons and a Royal Commission have reported | third. The Courts might be brought ther at Westminster, 
separate connected by a total of 11,600 references, to | upon the question, and a mass of evidence and argument has | but the lawyers’ chambers would remain for ever separated from 
the compilation of which the editor has given four years of | thus been brought ner which will now, it may be hoped, | them all, and thus, though we should remedy one part of the 
work. Other editions of less pretension (among which we | prove sufficiently weighty to overcome the heavy friction of | evil, we should increase another. Lincoln’s-inn-fields would 
must not omit to — of two under the supervision of Mr. | practical difficulties. The few specimens of this evidence with | answer in some respects, though the site available would be 
and Mrs. Cowden Clark, one of which is illustrated , bys H. | which the Attorney-General om it necessary to introduce | rather small, but it would be barbarous to destroy so fine 8 
C. Selous) have come forth during the year; and facsi-| his proposal would be quite su t to satisfy the mere | square in so dense a part of London. The Government silé, 
méles bave been rather numerous. Mr. b has reprinted, | reason of the case. When “Court is separated , My Court, | on the other hand, is about equally convenient for the 

im sham old type and on sham old paper, the famous Folio | and Courts at a distance from their offices, when these last are | and Lincoln's-inn, and it is covered at present by a 
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mass of miserable houses, which it would bea public improve- | vated vine districts, but it has overwhelmed two and | share of Mr. Grisewood for 280 guineas; and Croom, Tom 
ment to remove. A fine building in this position, with a car- | if it continues it will probably destroy the villages of Mascali | Moody, Sir Hercules, Birdcatcher, Charlemont, Welcome and 
riage thoroughfare on all four sides of it, and connected with 





and Piedimonte; at least it is likely to take that direction, for 
it is impossible to establish the laws by which these enormous 
masses of red-hot liquid matter are guided. The other branch 
runs down the nortbern side, and threatens the village of Lin- 


Holborn by a carriage road through Great Turnstile, would, | 
no doubt, answer all purposes; and if it is decided upon few 
persons will quarrel with it. At the same time, the comple- 


tion of the Thames Embankment offers a finer site than 


Lottery of the ouhers, created an amount of interest among 
the cognoscenti that rendered the issue of their competition very 
interesting. Of the four occupants in the centre stalls, Harkover, 
a brown gelding by Harkaway, was certainly one of the finest 
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1 guagrossa. This is the smaller torrent, and it is already sub- 
either of the three hitherto discussed. A building adjacent to | 


the Temple, facing the river, and having its back in the Strand, 
would be in a far more public and imposing position than one 
with its front in the Strand and its back in Carey-street. Its 
back and front would then, in fact, be in the two greatest tho- 
roughfares of the Metropolis, and it would be a great orna- 
ment to both, but especially to the Embankment. Mr. Cowper, 
indeed, affirms that such a site would be more expensive to 
purchas®& but it would be at Jeast worth while to make care- 
ful inquity.— London Times, Feb. 13. 


———_. ——_—. 


EXAMINATION.—The great bugbear and terror 
of undergraduate existence lies in“that awful word “ Exami- 
nation.” ; There are, it is true, little interludes of delight, con- 
sisting of the remainder of the term in which a triumph has 
been gaifed; but yet, for an honours man, there really seems 
no rest.¢ The ordeals are undergone in rooms situated in a 
splendid quadrangle called “ the schools ;” the written work 
is done at small deal tables, each man having a separate ta- 
ble, and examiners are posted all about to prevent “ cribbing” 
of any kind, which nevertheless does, we suspect, go on to a 
considerable extent in the “pass” schools. It is an awful 
affair for a culprit to be discovered. We well remember being 
startled by hearing the head-examiner on a certain afternoon 
announce, in a loud, clear tone, “ Sir —— ——, you will have 
the ness to leave the schools.” Happily, in this case, the 
suspicion eventually proved to have been unfounded. When 
the vied boce comes on, each victim goes up to a table covered 
with green baize, where sit the two inquisitors ; the trembling 
wretch is requested in bland tones to sit down, which he does, 
looking furtively around at his friends, who, with a mistaken 
kindness, if he is a nervous man, are assembled to see how he 
getson. If a man is popular, or if he is in for honours, and 
great things are expected of him, large numbers are often pre- 
seat to hear him. This was the case when the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Lord Carnarvon were candidates 
for the class list. 

Numerous stories are always afloat of wonderful bluaders in 
divinity ; some, of course, are inventions, and others facts, or 
founded on facts. Here are a couple of amusing specimens, 
which we credit with some foundation :—Zzaminer—“ What 
can you tell me about St. Paul?” U7 aduate— He was 
also called Saul, and was brought up at the foot of Gamaliel.” 
Eraminer—“ Yes, quite right. What do you know about 
Gamaliel?” Undergraduate—“ It is a mountain in Galilee.” 
The next, we believe, may be credited to Cambridge :-— 
Ezamimer—“ Why did Moses leave Egypt?” Undergraduate 
(with hesitation)—“* Why, sir—hem—hem-—-—” Ezaminer— 
“ Come, come, answer ifyouknow.” JU) juate—* Well, 
sir, I suppose that little affair with Potiphar’s wife!” For the 
following we do not attempt in any way to vovch, although 
we have heard its yerney A strenuously asserted :— 
Examiner—* Why was John the Baptist beheaded?” Under- 
graduate (falteringly)—* Because he would dance with Hero- 
dias’s daughter.” 

If a man has done a bad paper, or has failed in his vied voce, 
he has what is called “a second paper,” as a last chance. 
This very often pulls him through. In the afternoon of the 
day on which the vied voce examination is passed, the certifi- 
cate of a pass, called a “ testamur,” is given out, and about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, when “ the schools” are going on, 
you may see a cluster of men in the schools’ “ quad,” waiting 
for the precious piece of paper for themselves or their friends, 
or to carry off their sympathy and condolence to those 
wretches who are disappointed. The delight occasioned by 
the receipt of one of these scraps is often beyond all bounds, 
especially if a man has failed before, or has entertained very 
slight —- of “ getting through.” The sensation of having 
successfully a harassing examination is indeed one of 
the most agreeable of which we are conscious. “I feel,” 
forcibly remarked a man who had just come out of the schools, 
“as though some one who had been sitting on me all day had 
just got off.— Cornhill Magazine. 
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Royatty nv GreEce.—Greece has just been the scene of a 
rather amusing Court intrigue. It appears that the King’s 
uncle, Prince Julius of Glucksburg, took it into his head that 
the country was misgoverned, and that Count Sponneck was 
the root of the evil. In order to ascertain whether thie was so or 
not, he d to his p a number of the ex-ministers. 
Of course they were of his opinion ; and one gentleman went 
80 far as to suggest that Count Sponneck should be sent back 
to Denmark, and Prince Julius installed in his place. This 
bold bid for the future premiership on the part of one of their 
number appears to have disgusted the rest ; and some of them 
immediately hurried off to inform Count Sponneck and the 
Administration of what was going on. The Count acted at 
once with the greatest decision an Let wee The King (no 
doubt by his advice) summoned his mi to the royal pre- 
sence the same evening, and gave them the most hatic 





divided into several ramifications, which tend to take a course 
in the direction of the uncultivated region.” 

A letter from Catania, of the 5th inst., on the same subject, 
says :-—“ We ved here on the 2d inst., and came from 
Bronte by Piedimonte and Giarre, to get a view of the erup- 
tion. The me prevented our seeing much, but after dusk 
we saw one of the principal streams of molten matter, and all 
day were stunned by the tremendous noise. Cannonading is 
nothing to it. There are five craters hard at work and various 
streams. No accommodation is to be had near; so it is not 
accessible to ladies, or I would makeanefforttogo. Foreign- 
ers and Sicilians are pouring towards the spot. I am afraid to 
give particulars, as rumours are conflicting; but be certain 
taat there is much to see awfully grand, and more to hear 
a people’s tympanums will bear."—Malta Times 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No, 843.—By Herr Otto Wulfing. 
BLACK. 











WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLUTION TO ProsLzm No. 842. 


White. Black, 
1. R to Kt 6, ch 1. Btks R 
2. Beas? 2. Any move. 
3. Kt mates by dis. 


Game between Messrs. Barnes and M‘Donnell. 





White(M‘D.)  Blaek (B.) White(M‘D.) Black (B.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 23 Qto Kt 5, ch Bto Kt8 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s 24 Kt tks K P tks R P, ch 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 2 K to B2 toK B 
4PtoQKt4 Btks Kt P wena Qto R5, ch 
SPtoQBS BtQB4 27 = zm 9 

6 Castles 4h 2 KttoKB6 KttoK Kt 
7PtoQé P tks Dobbs KtoK2 

8 Kt the F(a) Q Kt to K 400) 30 KttoQB5 PtoQkKt3 
Edd by Kt to K2 31 R to K, ch pa 
1OPtoKB4 QKttoQB8(c)| 82 BtoQR4 RK tks B(/) 
Behar Castles 33 Kt tks R K to Q2 
12PtoKB5 KtoR MKttoQBS KttoK B3 
WROKBS PtoQ4 43 Begs? RtoK 
4RtoKR3 Ptks KP | Bt Kt to Kt 5, ch 
15 PtoK B6 P tks P(d) 3ST KtoK BS PtoK B4 
16 RtksKRP,ch K tks R SS KtoKB4 KttoK6 
17QtoR5,ch Kto Kt? SY9RtoK Kt BtoK B2 
18 Q tks P Kt tke Kt 40 Pao K KtS Btks QP 
19 P tke Kt Qto Qs 41 Kt tke B Kt tks Kt, ch 
20 QtoRS tog | 92 K tke BP PtoQ B4 
231 Kt to Q2 BtoK B4 — Kt to Kt5 
22 PtoQs RtoKR 

After some more fighting, the combatants agreed to vote the con- 
test a draw. 


(a) Not near so strong as taking with Pawn, but a pretty ven- 
ture for variety’s sake.—(b) This is somewhat premature.—(c) We 
should have thought K Kt 3 a better square to retreat to.—(d) By 
taking R with Q B, Black would have lost two pieces for a Kook ; 
but his position would have been so fine that we should prefer it 
to the move actually made.—(e) Black appears to have appre- 
hended B to Q R 3, if he now moved this B to K B4.-(f) White's 
two Bishops are certaisly very harassing, but Black, we believe, 
might have moved Kt to K 2 and preserved his advantage. 





assurances of his confidence, and of the grave disapprobation 
with which he regarded the proceed: of his uncle. These 
assurances were repeated on the following day; and his Ma- 
jesty then added to them the information that he had required 
officious relative to leave Greece forthwith, “ for,” said he, 
“| will allow no one, whether he be a member of my house 
or a stranger, to interfere in the affairs of our country, which 
shall be determined by the nation and by me, the King.” So 
ended this curious episode in Greek politics. It certainly does 
not exhibit Greek statesmen in a very edifying light; but it is 
ry to see that Count Sponneck has tke requisite en- 
ergy and the determination to protect the young King against 
the intrigues of the restless and unscrupulous men by whom 
he is surrounded.— English paper, Feb. 18. 


Exvption or Mount Erna.—Letters from Sicily, received 
on Tuesday, announce an eruption of Mount Etna. It will be 
Temembered that the mountain showed signs of activity on the 
first day of the year, —— & smart me of a was 
e i throyghout the surrounding country. etter 
from Messina of the 5th inst. thus deecribes the’ eruption :— 
by the‘last few days a fresh eruption of Mount has 
taken p It being an extraordin: ie, and a phe- 
nomenon only repeated at long intervals, | went to the moun- 
tain at the first receipt of the news, and stayed there two days 
notwithstanding the excessively bad weather. lava is 
not abundant at its source, and immediately divides itself into 
two principal branches; neither are the torrents very wide. 
That which I have seen and the largest, was about 15 metres 
high, and of a width of 250 or 300 metres. It issues on the 
east side of Etna, and hardly reaches the border of the culti- 


A Great Horse Save wx Lonpon.—Mr. Anderson, a 
famous horse-dealer, died lately, and his stock has been sold 
by auction. The Field of the 11th ult. says of the sale : 

“ Each day the aseemblage at Mr. Tattersall’s rostrum was 
large and fashionable, the competition in most instances being 
keen ia the extreme. The harness horses elicited biddings as 
high as their own action; the d pair of coach-horses 
noticed by us as “good enough for state purposes,” having 
been bought by Mr. Sheward as “ leading articles” for his new 
undertaking, at 470gs. The remarkable feature on the sale 
day at Bryanstone-street, was the price realised by Echo, (a 

le horse, not a hunter) who was put in by Mr. Rice at 
300 gs., and rapidly rose in 50 and 100 guinea bids to 600 gs., 
at which fancy figure he was knocked down to Mr. Bristowe. 

“At Ma ry Farm, on Thursday, a large and fashionable 
attendance again mustered, shortly after eleven o'clock, to 
witness the sale of the remaining portion of the stock, consist- 
ing of hunters and steeple-chasers. r to the commence- 
ment of business the majority of those present partook of a 
champagne luncheon, set out in a ous marquee erected 
for the occasion, which was justly , the extreme 
coldness of the morning adding not a little to the cravings of 
nature.. This — ge prelude having been duly attended to, 
Mr. R. Tat mounted his rostrum, and introduced for 
the consideration of his patrons The Daw (a neat, good-looking 
daughter of Mameluke), the winner of two steeple-chases in 
Ireland, for the possession of which a spirited competition 


jensued, between Mr. H. Wombwell, Mr. Phillips, and 


Mr. Child, which terminated in favour of the former 
gentleman, at 160 guineas. Miss Arthur, by Old Arthur, 





with plenty of power, and a magnificent mover, fell to the 


specimens of a hunter looked upon this season, up to twenty 
stone, with the action ofa pony and the capacity for fencing ofa 
greyhound. As was anticipated, a spirited contest ensued 
for the possession of this coveted animal, which finally 
terminated in favour of Mr. Baker for 600 gs. Louth, the 
last animal submitted to their notice was in every respect a 
fitting wind-up to this grand lot of animals, and induced the 
majority of the visitors to prolong their visit in the hope of 
adding him to their stud. He was put in at 300gs., which 
sum was speedily increased by the spirited bidding until the 
bammer fell to 600 gs., Mr. Bristowe becoming the fortunate 
purchaser. 

“ Thus ended this extraordinary sale, which, we believe, has 
produced the highest average for hunters ever yet realised, 
Lord Stamford’s celebrated stud only averaging 182 gs., whilst 
this has reached an average of nearly 240 gs., the whole lot of 
107 horses producing the large sum of 20,898 gs., or an aver- 
age of more than 194 gs.” 


Army Sienais.—On Saturday last there was exhibited at 
Liverpool the system of signalling at present in vogue in the 
armies of the Federals and Confederates. The system, which 
was at first brought into practice by Lieut. Ruffin, of the Ameri- 
can army, is remarkable for its simplicity. The apparatus 
consists of a long pole, fixed upon a swing joint, which can be 
easily worked by a single operator. At the top of the pole in 
daytime there is attached a single distinguishing flag, and at 
night a plain distinguishing light takes the place of the flag. 
The working of the apparatus is strictly onelegnae to the indl- 
cating needle of the electric telegraph, the dips or inflections 
of the indicating pole to the right or left hand of the operator 
signifying an agreed on letter of the alphabet. The system, 
which was tried at Aldershot by order of the Commander-in- 
chief, bas already been favourably reported, on account of its 
simplicity and portability, and is at present under the consid- 
eration of the French government as to its efficiency for arm 
or naval use. At present it is used by the Federal navy, an 
by the blockade runners and blockaders off the Confederate 
ports.—Army and Navy Gazette, 








Rarway Scmptvary Laws.—From 1st March the London, 





Chatham, and Dover Railway will run trains for working-men 
between Victoria and Ludgate Hill, but the experiment has 
been commenced in a hali-hearted way. The tickets will cost 
a shilling a week, and be available for one journey per diem 
each way, fair rates, though dear for the distance; but the 
company add the absurd proviso that they will only sell the 
tickets to working-men. Are they going to issue a sumptuary 
law,-sell to fustian and refuse broadcloth, or submit a photo- 
graph of every passenger to a jury of ladies to decide if he 
ooks “like a gentleman?” Fortunately they have no power 
to do anything so absurd. They are common > f 
they run a train they must sell tickets for it or pay damages, 
just as they like. e thought this Board too keen for non- 
sensical restrictions of this kind. If the cheap trains do not 
pay, the directors have no right to give away shareholders’ 
money to workmen ; if they do, the more passengers the better. 
—London Spectator, Feb. 18. 





A Cross or 811k Worms.—The British Consul at New- 
chang reports to the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce the ex- 
istence of a silkworm which feeds upon oak leaves. The silk 
is a little coarse, but the Chinese mix it with cotton, and so 
make silk of a rough texture, which is used to a very large ex- 
tent. Mr. Major, the Consul, who has had a very large expe- 
rience, is inclined to think the oak-eating worm might be 
crossed with the mulberry-eating species of Europe, which is 
slowly dying out—no man knows why. The suggestion seems 
clever, but the Shanghai Chamber is an odd y to make it 
to. They do not want to see the production of silk in Italy 
and France revive aguin.— Ditto. 





Ports LavureaTE.—In several European countries, the 
sovereign has assumed the privilege of appointing a court poet, 
with various titles. In Germany there were Laureates at a 
very remote period. The French, though they have had 
royal poets, never had Laureates; and, although the title had 
existed in Spain, but little is known of those who bore it. 
Allusion to the office we find in“ Don Quixote.” 

In England, Baston and Gulielmus appear to have acted, 
respectively, in the capacity of royal — to Richard the 
First (A. D. 1189) and to Edward the Second. Warton, in 
his “ History of Poetry.” shows that the Poet-Laureate is un- 
doubtedly the same officer who, in the reign of Henry the 
Third, was styled the King’s Versifier,and to whom one hun- 
dred shillings were paid as his annual stipend. There isa 
tradition that Edward the Third, emulating the crowning of 
Petrarch, conferred the office on Chaucer, and that, in the 
year 1389, Richard the Second originated the annual allow- 
ance of wine. 

The succession of royal poets—or Poets-Laureate—from the 
time of the “ Father of English vay? has been as follows, 
with the dates of their accession to office :—Geuffrey Chaucer, 
A.D. 1873 ; Henry Scogan, 1400; John Kay, 1461 ; Andrew 
1485 ; Jobn Skelton, 1510; Edmund Spenser, 1590 ; 

jel, 1599 ; Ben Jonson, 1615 ; Sir W. Davenant, 
Kt., 1688 ; John Dryden, 1670; Thomas Shadwell, 1689 ; 
Nahum Tate, 1693 ; Nicholas Rowe, 1714; Lawrence Eusden, 
1719 ; Colley Cibber, 1780; William Whitehead, 1758 ; 
Thomas Warton, 1785; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert Southey, 
1813; ya Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850.— 

fournal. 


Srars AND GaRTERS.—Prince Leopold is deputed - be M. 
to invest the Grand Duke of Hesse with the order of Gar- 
ter.—Earl Cowper is commissioned by H. M., in like manner, 
to bear the Garter to the King of Denmark. He will be ac- 
companied by the Hon. Evelyn Asbley, the Hon. J. F. Stuart 
Wortley, Lt.-Col. Tower, Coldstream Guards, and the Hon. E. 
Scott Gifford, of the Foreign-office—The Earl of Sefton will 
convey the same ilJustrious order to the King of Portugal, and 
will most likely take with him Col. Lord Henry Percy, oB., 
V.C., Lt.-Col. Carleton, Coldstream Guards, and Mr. Abbo 
of the Foreign-office.—The Oul. 





A Novet Tricx.—A young gentleman going to the conti- 
nent took a through ticket from Glasgow to London on Mon- 
day evening. He had with him a considerable deal of lug- 

all packed in a trunk and labelled with his name and 
on. He saw it put in the van along with the rest of 
the luggage, but was nota little astonished on arriving in 





London to find it had disappeared. He made inquiry of the 
guard, and was informed that a telegram had been sent to an 
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intermediate station, he understood by the railway meee, 
to send the trunk back to Glasgow, and it was accordingly 
taken out and left at the station without the consent or 
knowledge of the passenger. At a loss to understand this 
, he telegraphed to his friends in Glasgow, who on 
uiry found that the telegram had been sent by a tall Irish 
woman, rather good looking, and about 80 years of age. She 
had probably noted the address on the trunk before it had 
been put in the van, and had taken this bold proceeding to 
—_ ~\ She — .~ tm eS —! trunk and then 
employed a porter, but, finding it too heavy for him to carry, 
she a cab, and, along with a man he joined her, pro- 
ceeded to + ~ at the south side, where they had to get 
money from the landlady to pay for the cab. Next morning 
the man appeared re-dressed from head to foot from what he 
had appropriated from the trunk, and the woman and he 
went out and no doubt proceeded to a pawn-oflice, as they 
returned shortly afterwards and paid off the landlady for the 
time they had been with her—about a fortnight—and then 
procured a cab and made off.— North British Daily Mail. 








Fernelius calls disease an affection of the body, contrary to na- 
ture; a purtubation of its habit; a derangement of its courses. 
What disease is, sometimes eludes human mtelligence, but some 
diseases are known—their origin, their action, and even their an- 
tidotes. Whoever has discovered an actual remedy for one dis- 
ease, has done something for his race. Doct. Ayer has done more, 
for his medicines afford us the means to control and cure several 

rous disorders. We'rarely speak on medical subjects, pre- 

ing to leave them to physicians, who understand them better. 

But such effects as are seen in our midst, on affections of the 

lungs by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on scrofulous complaints by his 

Sarsaparilla, and on the several complaints that they cure by 
Ayer’s Pills, should not be ignored.— Keokuk (Jowa) Journal. 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE awD Sanitary. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 


MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 

a gage off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
where, 

If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. —ieey 
115 CuamsBers STREBT. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 


A “Cough,” * Cold,” or 
Irritated Throat. 
If allowed to progress, results in 
serious Pulmon: La and Bronchial af- 
fections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROOHSES 
Reach directly the affected = and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the Uo Browy’s BroncuiaL Trocuzs which have 
proved their efficacy. 





















speeg Ge many eminent Singers who use the “ Troches,” and 
iu the highest terms of them, we would mention Miss Louisa 

¢, Mr. Ainsley Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. 


A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,’’ which have been so justly celebrated through- 
out the United States and the British Provinces. Their value has 
been proved Ly an experience of many years, and they are highly 
recommended and prescribed by medical men and others of 
eminence. Price 35 cts. per Box. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 


Boston, Mass. 
Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 


Lonvon Derort, 205, Hien Hoizorn, W.C. 
BRITISH NATION 
LIFB ASSURANCE ASSOOIATION. 
316 oqens Street, Lond 
Offices, { 6s W. Street, New York: 
« + $3,160,000 
. .. 1,000,000 
Annual Income...... $00 soe Seacecesgoses +» 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8S. and Canada. 








Something novel at Gimbrede’s.—A new style of 
visiting Card, combining the Monogram with the name. 

Some new Monograms at Gimbrede’s, 
in Wedding and Envelopes, in Note Paper and Envelopes, 
in _o- of Coloured Taitial, &e. 

leave your Card Plates at 588 or 872 
Broadway, for one hundred of our Laid Visiting Cards—they are 
thin, flexible and very beautiful. 

Gimbrede’s ready Initialed Box of Note Pa- 
per and Envelopes, very desirable. Price only $2 25. ° 
English han ade Pay RK surface— 
a fine lot—in all desirable note sizes, with Envelopes to suit. 
papers are gray and cream color. 

GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STE E L PEN 8S, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL 8TATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 








Hawry Owen, Agent. 


CREAT CIFT DISTRIBUTION! 
250,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, ETO. 
WORTH OVER 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS!! 
All to be sold for 
ONE DOLLAR EBAOH!! 


Without regard to value!! And not to be paid for until you 
know what you are to receive!! 


SPLENDm List or Artictes! ALL TO BE SOLD For Oxg 


Dotiark Eacu ! 
250 Gents’ Gold Hunting case Watches ....... $70 to $150 each, 
250 Ladies Gold and Enamelled Hunting case 
VC a a s°¢° 2 ¢ 
500 Gente’ Hunting case Silver Wa ches ...... 2“ mM 
500 Ladies Hunting case Silver Watches ...... S*¢ @ 
100 Diamond Rings............---++se+eeseeee so“ 100 “ 
2000 Gold Vest and Neck Chains............... 15“ “ 
3000 —* « “ SB = cecwcconecesecs bes « 
3000 Gold Oval Band Bracelets...............++ | hee “ 


5000 Ceased Gold BUROREES .... cc cccccccccccese 5“ 





BROWN’S PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 


Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 

The most useful and delightful Nursery Invention of the age. 
From a Vertical and Noiseless CRADLE, it is instantly converted 
into a Spring Cuarr, REcLINING ovcH, Baby JumpER, Basy 
Horss, Basy Waker, Hies main, Nursery C Hossy 
Horse and Orroman. It effectually obviates the evils of the 
rocking motion, affords great relief to mothers, exercises and de- 
lights children, and 


Saves the Expense of a Nurse. 


Any one purchas your Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
nursery world has so long existed without such a comfort.—A. 
Oakey Hall, District Attorney, New York } 


City 
I consider your invention a n adjunct to every house 
where there ia a baby.— James B. py Central Prelgteten 
Church, Broome Street, New York City. 

Send for Dlustrated Circular to 
BROWN & CO., 483 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch Sewing Machine, 
495 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered, or vitiated Blood, you are 
sick all over. It may burst out in Pimples, or 
Sores, or in some active disease, or it may merely 
keep you listless, depressed, and good for nothing. 
But you cannot have good health while your blood 
is impure. AyeR’s SARSAPAKILLA purges out these impurities 
and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring 
the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety 
of complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, Pim- 
les, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
‘etter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Cancer or Cancer- 
ous Tum Sore Eyes, Female Diseases, such as Retention, Irre- 
larity, Suppression, Whites, Sterility, also Syphiiis or Venereal 
Bi , Liver Complaints, and Heart Diseases. Try AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising activity with 
which it cleanses the blood and cures these disorders. 
During late years the public have been misled by large bottles, 
retending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one dol- 
ar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they not 





READ THIS! 
COFFEE! COFFEEB!! COFFEB!!! 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 
It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 

and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§ 


GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. fold at whole- 
sale ; also by the following agencies: 
I & Co.,90 Blackstone St. } ced & Bags, Dayton, Ohio. 
ton. wyer & Starrett, Indianapolis 
Francis H. Perry, Providence, Indiana. m 
ee Indiana. 
n, Sappington & © 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. Madison, Pain. = 
Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
land, Ohio. Joshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa. 
Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn,Spring#leld Di. 
McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton, “ 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peoria, * 
L. D. Bixby & Co., Kalamazoo, C. C. Garber, Chicago, “ 
Michigan. Kellogg & Birge, Keokuk, Iowa. 
onne® & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
Ohio. J. W. Ledyard, Milwaukie, Wis. 
Norton & Sharpe, Lexington Ky. Alemnten M‘Conville,Steuben 
ville, Ohio, 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N. Y. City. 


JUDSON’S WORM TEA. 





on tain little, if any, lla, but often no curative pro- 
perties whatever. Hence, bitter Socopotanment has followed the 
use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the market, 
until the name itself has become synonymous with imposition 
and cheat. Still we call this compound “ Sarsaparills,’’ and in- 
tend to supply sucha remedy as} shall rescue the name from the 
load of obloquy which rests upon it. We think we have ground 
for believing it has virtues which are irresistible by the ordinary 
run of the diseases it is intended to cure. We ean only assure the 


tual purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body. 


the relief of Consum 
tues. The world knows them. 

all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 
SKINNER’S PULMONALES im 
mediately relieve Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 


Loss cf Voice, Bronchitis, Lassitude, Thirst 
&, and every symptom of the first etages of Pul 









form of a water, and as suita 


Sold by all Droggi 
SKINNER, Chemist, 27 Tremont 8t.; Boston 





sick, that we offer them the best alterative which we know how to 
produce, and we have reason to believe, it is by far the most effec- 


AYER’S Lge hg is so pote = | — . supe or long stan 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 
Beakensea, Croup, Bronchitis, fustgiontCnncemetton, and for | safe and effectual remedy ever offered to the pub 
e Patients in advanced stages of the | universally used 
disease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its vir- 


pared 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by | by the Wholesale 


ky monary Consumption. ae are white, in 
rt le for the infant 
Yin the cradie as the patient of three score years 

and ten. Orators and all who overtax the vo- 
cal organs receive instant relief by their use. | that which is turned 


Chains and Guard Chains ...... 5“ 
7000 Solitaire and Gold Brooches ...... ' o> 










30 

6 

8 

10 

20 

% 

2000 Lava and Florentine Brooches .... 6 

5000 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Brooches. . i 8 
3000 Gold, Cameo, and Pearl Ear - ieainandles « ¢¢ 

8 

6 

10 

8 

10 

8 

6 

8 

20 

8 


5000 Mosaic, Jet, Lava and Florentine rDrops 4 “ “ 
7500 Coral, 0 , and Emerald Ear Drops...... 4 “ = 


4000 California Diamond Bresst Pins....... . 2,50 “ 
3000 Gold Fob and Vest Watch Keys aa 

400) Fob and Vest Ribbon Slides 
5000 Sets Solitaire Sleeve Buttons, Stu 
300 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, &c. ..... . 
10000 Miniature Lockets .......... 2,50 “« 
4000 “ «Magic Spring. 
3000 Gold Toothpicks, Crosses, &c......... 


5000 Plain Gold Rings .......---+++seeees seeeee .- we 
SOIO Chased Sn cccccccccccccceccccces s* 2 
10000 Stone Set and Signet Rings ............ eh 6h] 
10000 California Diamond Rings................. 2“ 1 « 
7500 Sets Ladies Jewelry—Jet and Gold......... s* 3 ¢ 
6000 Sets Ladies Jewelry—Cameo, Pearl, Qpal, and 

Other Btomes ...... .ccccrcccessecccccccces 4°. 3? 


MIE nccannscdscccnncecevecenegandsecese = 10 * 
10000 Gold Pens and Gold Mounted Holders..... 3“ 6 « 
5000 Gold Pens and Gold extension Holders..... q* 10 * 
5000 Silver Goblets and Drinking Cups.......... 5“ 2 « 
3000 Silver Cruet Stands ....... Sleadtebedsoossees 10“ 50 “ 
2000 Silver Fruit Baskets ............-.+eeeeeees »* §:* 


In consequence of the great stagnation of trade in the mant- 
facturing districts of England, through the war having cut off the 
supply of cotton, a large quantity of valuable Jewelry, origt 
intended for the English market, have been sent off for sale in 
this country, and MUST BE SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! 
Under these circumstances, ARRANDALE & CO., acting as 
Agents for the principal European Manufacturers, have 


upon a - 
Great Gift Distribution, 
subject to the following regulations: 


All Articles sold at ONE DOLLAR each 
witheut regard to value! 


Certificates of the various articles are first put into en 

sealed up, and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out withont 
regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what you are to have, 
and it is at your option to send the Dollar and take the article or 
not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, 
or apy set of Jewelry on our list, 


FOR ONE DOLLAR! 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forwarding the 
Certificates, paying pos and doing the busin 25 

each, which must be enclosed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; eleven for $2; thirty for $5; 
sixty-five for $10; and a hundred for $15. 

Agsnts.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten cents on 
every Certificate ordered by them, provided their remittance 
amount to One Dollar. Agents will collect 25 cents for every 
certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either in cash or Postage 


tam ps. 
ARRANDALE & CO., 
167 Broadway, New York. 





KENDALL’S 


Is a rare compound of stimulating ez- 
pMBoL INE tracts trom Flowers, Roots and Herbs, for 
a the GROWTH, BEAUTY, and P. , 
HAIR NENT VIGOUR ot the HAIR. 
The Public can rely upon the 
AMBOLINE 
being all the Proprietors claim for it. It 
surely prevents the HAIR FALLING 
OUT! Cures all SCALP DISEASES, canses 
Hair to GROW where the Head has been 
Bald for Years in many instances. 
It is the very best article in the market, 
and one trial will satisfy any one of the 
truth of what we state. 


only by WARING & CO., 35 Dey Street, New Yout 
For Sale by all Druggists throughout the United States and 
Canadas. 


—— 




























THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

ALL SUFFERERS from the above complaints, either of recent 

. are advised to use *s Gout ai 

They can be relied upon as the most 

and have beet 

in Europe for many years the greatest 

in England by PROUT & HARSANT; and for sale 

nts, F.C. WELLS & ©O., 115 Franklin & 
‘ew York; and by all Druggists. Price $1 50 per box. 

Her vs Commissioners have authorized the name and 

address of “THOMAS PROUT, 229 Strand, London,”’ to be im 


access. 
Pre 


pressed upon the Government stamp aflixed to each box of the 
,| genuine medicine 


HOYT’S HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR. 


It does not affect the colour of the natural hair, but acts 08 
y, and makes it so perfectly natural thst 





sts. Prepared by E. M.| 20 one would know that you ever had a gray hair. 


_| HOYT’S IMPERIAL COLOURING CREAM changes light 





OWARKD ASSOCIATION.—Diseases of the Nervous, Semi 


nel and Urinary Capes a and reliable treatment. 
n seal 


and red hair to a beautiful dark brown. 
HOYT’S MINNEHAHA HAIR GLOSS, snperior to any Halt 
Dressing in use. Sold by Druggists. Circuiars sent free. 
JOSEPH HOYT & CO., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





Reports sent free of ed envelopes. Address, Dr. J 
SKILLIN Hove avon Adiing Surgeon, No. B South Ninth Street, 








No. 10 University Place, New York. 
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